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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATIVE 
ct OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 


No. 11.—TERTULLIAN. 


ORIGEN may be taken as a good example of the Greek mind and of Greek 
culture. He had a subtle, logical intellect, a brilliant. imagination, and, an 
"|| insatiable thirst for truth. To speculate about the deep things of God was 
“|| a necessity of his nature, The origin of the universe; the nature of the’ 
| Deity; the nature and destiny of the human soul, and kindred subjects 
constantly engaged his thoughts, and the whole energies of his mind were 
directed to the pursuit of knowledge on these topics. It was the beautiful 
| life and profound utterances of Jesus that formed the basis of all his mental 
| and moral speculations, and his theories about the unseen were largely 
|| inibued with the spirit of the great Teacher. But Christianity as taught by 
Origen and Christianity as it appears in the Gospels are totally. different in 
' form and in substance. And necessarily so, for the Greek conception of 
truth is very different from the Hebrew. Jesus was a Hebrew. He found 

| God and His kingdom in the depths of his own spiritual being. The unseen 
/ was areal but a mysterious presence about him. By reverent aspiration he ~ 
- communed with One whom he knew to be the Author and Ruler of the 
s1¢ universe. A sense of the righteousness and loving kindness of the divine © 
s character awakened his affection for the Holy Spirit whom he called his 


: Father; and he taught his disciples to look up to the same Being, and to 
- address Him as “ Our Father, who art in heaven.” He entered into no dis- 
cussion about the nature of the Deity. He built up no system of doctrines, 
| about the unseen world, The whole substance of his teaching he expressed 
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dr a few distinct utterances. He said, “ Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and mind-and soul, and thy neighbour as thyself.” For to love a God 
of holiness and mercy, and to love those whom He calls His children, are 
acts of true worship, and evidence of a living faith, Religious truth to Jesus 
was not the result of any logical process of the intellect, nor of any bold 
effort of the imagination ; it was a deep-seated conviction, supported by 
reason, and conscience, and affection. He thought as a Hebrew prophet, 
and expressed himself as one. His doctrines were few, but they were far- 
reaching. They were defined in a single sentence, or illustrated in a parable. 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “God is a spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” He tells the story 
of the Prodigal Son to illustrate the relation in which God stands to the 
sinner ; and in the story of the Good Samaritan he shows the true relation 
in which man should stand’ to his suffering fellow man. These isolated sen- 
tences and these parables show the manner in which Jesus conceived of 
truth. The Evangelist Matthew has collected a number of these sayings and 
placed them together, and we are apt to think of them as if they were a con- 
secutive series delivered at one time, and we call them “ The sermon on the 
Mount.” But they were doubiless uttered at many different times, and even 
when all read consecutively they have no resemblance to what we mean by a 
sermon, ; i" 
When these simple sayings took root in a Greek mind, they quickened a * 

subtle intellect and vivid imagination, and provoked speculations 6f which | 
Jesus never dreamed ; and the Greek language was a powerful instrument to | 
express metaphysical distinctions, of which the Aramaic was totally incapable. 
The conditions in which these Hebrew teachings were placed for the first 
three centuries should be borne in mind, It scems a most providential 
circumstance that there was one language so universally known as the Greek, 
It was the channel through which some knowledge of the teachings of Jesus 
was speedily conveyed to the remotest corner of the civilised world. Jews 

' were settled in almost every important, city of the empire, and all, except || 
those settled in the extreme East, spoke Greek as their mother tongue, and -|| 
were mostly ignorant of the vernacular speech of Palestine called Aramaic, ||! 
and of the ancient Hebrew in which their ancient Scriptures were written, 
Greek-speaking Jews were amongst the earliest converts to Christianity, and |] 
in their synagogues scattered everywhere were first heard some news of the || 
wonderful life that had been lived in Palestine. The Gentile converts were || 
those who were drawn into sympathy with the Jewish worship, who spoke || 
Greek, and consequently belonged to the educated class, When Christians {| 
began to hold assemblies distinct from the Synagogue they were Greek | 

, churches, little spiritual republics, speaking one.common language throughout |} 
the great Roman empire. The records of Christ’s life and his Sayings were || 
written in Greek, His doctrines were preached by the apostles in that |/ 
language, and for the first three .centuries Christianity grew up, with very “i 
few exceptions, under the domination of Greek thought. ia 
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The consequences of this Hellenic influence were very great. After 
three centuries of the fiercest controversies and most daring speculations 
that the world has ever known, doctrines were put forth with authority 
as Christian totally different in form and in spirit to anything that Christ 
taught. His simple, gnomic utterances which directed the mind to the 
benign character of the one God and Father of all, and to the salvation 
that would come to humanity by obedience to the divine laws, were exchanged 
for dogmatic assertions about subjects of which the human mind knows 

nothing and can learn nothing in this state of being. It is doubtless for 
Some wise purpose that religious truth was permitted to be so transformed, 
and we may trust that as the ages roll on it will free itself from its human 
entanglements and appear in its divine simplicity, all the more beautiful 
from the terrible ordeal through which it has passed. In the lives of one or 
two eminent leaders of Christian controversy, I shall have an opportunity of 
showing what were some of the prominent doctrines that were put forward in 
the early centuries of our era; but before pursuing the stream of Greek 
thought, it is worth while to watch the beginning of another current of 
human ideas among the Christian churches—ideas which ultimately prevailed 
and changed the aspect. of Christendom. There was a time coming when the 
Latin language and Latin modes of thought would supplant the Greek ; 
when the spiritual republics would be conquered by Roman power; when the 
liberty of each congregation would be removed in order to build up a universal 
church ; when a national church would be deemed as logical a necessity as a 
national government ; when the freedom of human thought would be crushed 
under a cruel despotism. The beginnings of this great change are to be traced 
not in Rome, nor eyen in Italy, but in the north of Africa. 
~ Alexandria was the chief seat of Greek culture for centuries, and in the 
time of Origen it exercised great influence over Christian opinion ; but con- 
siderably west of it was the town of Carthage, where the Greek language and 
culture were scarcely known. Here Christianity was planted direct from 
Italy, among Italians who spoke the Latin language, and the result was a 
very different phase of religious thought. After the destruction of Carthage 
B.C. 146, a colony of Italians was settled on the territory where the Cartha- 
ginians once ruled, and the district was erected into a Roman province under | 


te the name of Africa. It was.to this small territory that the name Africa was” 


first given, and for a long time confined. The colony languished in insignifi- 


q le cance for a century ; but about the beginning of our era the Emperor Augustus 
|h ordered’ a, city to be built near the site of the old Carthage. It increased 


; i" rapidly in population and in wealth ; and other towns on the neighbouring 
coast rose into importance, so that at the end, of the second century the 


province of Africa was one of the most prosperous corners of the Roman 
empire. It had enjoyed a long period of peace; and its rich soil and indus- 
| trious people turned it into a granary for the supply of Italy with corn. 
Christianity was introduced into Carthage from Rome, and though the 
Roman Church, like all the other churches of the first century, was Greek, 
“still an Italian eeeneny was gradually ee into it ; and when transplanted 
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in Africa, it grew up under new conditions, and became more Italian in spirit 
than anywhere in Italy. 

The first Christian writer of any talent who wrote in the Latin language 
was Tertullian. ‘We know hardly anything of the outward events of his life ; 
but of his inner life, his works reveal a great deal. - He was born at Carthage 
about A.D. 150, and died about a.D. 220. His father was a centurion in the 
army of the Pro-consul, and so belonged to what we call the middle rark of 
life. He was educated at Rome, and had all the advantages of education that 
Rome could offer. But the training of youth in his time was very super- 
ficial. 'The masters were mere rhetoricians, whose aim was to teach their 
pupils to compose and deliver a speech, and both composition and delivery 
were subject to the most artificial rules. Tertullian’s works show him to 
have been versed in Roman law, in history and poetry, and in some of the 
results of Greek speculation. He was probably designed for a lawyer, and 
all his knowledge would be valued only so far as it could adorn an oration. 
His training presents the strongest contrast to that of Origen, and the results 
of his training were equally diverse. He was a man of naturally great 
reasoning powers ; but for lack of knowledge, and of a well-disciplined in- 
tellect, he often falls into most illogical conclusions. There was nothing in 
the subjects that he studied, nor in the mode of studying them, that tended 
to enlighten or refine his religious nature ; but there was much in the criiel 
sports and coarse manners of his time to excite his passions—and he had 
strong passions—and, according to his own account of himself, he indulged 
them without any moral restraint. We are ignorant of thé circumstances 
that brought about his conversion to Christianity ; we only know that he had 
arrived at manhood before this took place, and that it was the moral and 
practical side of Christianity that attracted him. He accepted the theology 
of the Carthaginian Church ; he became a better man, abhorred the acts of 
his heathen life, and was conspicuous as one of the sternest censors of human 
conduct. He was as fierce in his denunciations of human joy as if it were a 
great sin to be happy in this mortal life, as if self-denial and the crushing of 
the passions were the highest acts of virtue. His talents and zeal gave him ; 
immediate influence among the Christians at Carthage, and ultimately he || 
was ordained a presbyter, or priest. He married a Christian woman. 

At the same time that the heavy persecution fell upon Alexandria, in || 
which Origen’s father was a victim, and Origen himself narrowly escaped - | 
martyrdom, the Governor of Africa perpetrated great cruelty on the Christians MN ; 
in his province. Tertullian escaped, as he was probably not then among the . 
prominent members of the church, but he wrote a most eloquent defence of |} 
the persecuted religion. And this Apology, as it is called, exhibits the spirit +} 
of the man; and the strong position that the Christians were taking up in || 
Africa, _ It is no apology in our sense of the word, but a strong justification, || 
and he takes the opportunity of heaping contempt upon the heathen Deities, || 
He does not regard them as vain idols, but arraigns them as wicked spirits 
whom Christians were determined to oppose and to remove from the respect — 
of mankind. He refers to calamities and prodigies that had lately occurred, 
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such as torrents that had swept away the harvests ; conflagrations that had 
desolated whole streets'in Carthage ; an eclijyse of the sun at midday ; and 
he declares all these to be the work of the Christian’s God, marks of his ven- 
geance against idolatry. He mentions some Roman officials in high authority 
who had died miserable deaths, and charges Scapula, the governor, to take 
warning from them, as their sufferings were the divine punishment for their 
cruelty to the Christians, and boldly challenges Scapula to do his worst. | 
“Your cruelty will be our glory. Thousands of both sexes, and of all ranks, 
will eagerly crowd to martyrdom, exhaust your fires, and weary your swords. 
Carthage must be decimated ; the principal persons in the city, even perhaps 
your own most intimate friends and kindred, must be sacrificed. Vainly will 
you war against God. Magistrates are men and must suffer the common lot 
of humanity ; but Christianity will endure as the Roman Empire, and the 
duration of the Roman Empire will be coeval with that of the world.” ’ 

This Apology is rhetorical in style, and consequently its statements are 
much exaggerated, but it reveals the strong position that the Christians were 
assuming, and the confidence they felt in the final triumph of their. faith. 
Tertullian writes not only as a Christian but as a Roman citizen; and the most 
: enduring thing on earth was to him the State that had existed for a thousand 
years, and in which he saw no symptoms of decay. He could not express his 
_* || belief in the permanency of the new religion that he had adopted more forcibly 
than by claiming for it a duration as long as the Roman Empire. Little did 
he know that the two were incompatible, and that he himself in strengthening 
j the new faith was hastening the destruction of the old empire. The Apology 
reveals also the vehement temper of the writer. The Gospel had not softened 
his fierce spirit. He hated with his whole soul what he deemed false or wrong, 
and he did not often distinguish between the wrong and the wrong-doer. He 
had no tolerance for those who differed in opinion from him, or for those 
whose conduct was inconsistent with their profession; he spared erring 
Christians as little as erring Pagans. He broke with the churches at Carthage 
; and at Rome. (They seemed to him to cling too strongly to the traditions of 
4 the past.. He thought them cold and stagnant. He wanted to see more 
living energy, some movement that would indicate spiritual progress. He 
- || had no patience to wait for the slow progress that comes from the increase of 

knowledge and the culture of the human spirit, He discouraged speculation, 
and attached little value to intellectual knowledge. He longed for what would 
be called in modern times a “revival,” and when he found no sympathy in 
his own church, he turned his attention to a sect that was making some stir 
in his time—the Montanists, and found that they were teaching doctrines in 
perfect harmony with his own wants. - 

Montanus was a Phrygian by birth, and had been converted early in the 
second century from Paganism to Christianity. Phrygia was the native 
land of fanaticism. It was there that the wildest revels in honour of the 
goddess Cybele were held. And it was there that the most extravagant sects 

- of the Christian Gnostics sprang up, who maintained that it was possible to 
arrive at a Gnosis or knowledge of the Deity and of all the spiritual agencies 
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of the unseen world by an illumination of the human intellect. And to 
know God in this way they deemed the greatest happiness, and the highest 
exaltation of the human soul. Montanus was a man of no. education, and 
of a very ordinary cast of mind, but was full of the burning fervour that was 
the characteristic of his countrymen. He could not understand the,mental 
visions of the Gnostics, and ridiculed the assumption that they had discovered 
- the true secret of divine things. He maintained that men could learn nothing 


| of the unseen world by any mental efforts of their own, and that all know- © 


ledge must come from the direct, supernatural communication of the Holy 
Spirit to the human spirit, and that it was these inspirations that constituted 
religious truth. The human spirit, he said, was entirely passive, and was 
touched by the Holy Spirit just as the lyre is touched by the musician. 
Prophets were the true teachers of the Church. The culture of the intellect, 
the exercise of reason on matters of religion, were worthless and presumptu- 
ous. Montanus claimed to be a prophet, a chosen vessel of divine revelation 
with a mission to enlighten the world on matters of doctrine and of practice ; 


\and he declared that those only were members of the Church of God, were ~ 


true Christians, whose spirits were enlightened by divine inspiration. These 
doctrines were not new, and they have often been preached in all their ex- 
travagance in ancient and in modern times. One cause of their power is that 
they contain a small grain of truth, but the chief cause is that they are 
suited to emotional natures, to those who think that a living religion in the 
soul must manifest its life by ecstatic feelings, that where there is calm there 
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must be death. Judged by this test no one was ever so destitute of religious | | 


life as Jesus. Nothing could disturb the tranquillity of his spirit, and to all 
that come to learn of him he promises ‘rest to their souls.” The life of the 
body is strongest when we are least conscious of the working of its organs ; 
a beating heart, a panting lung, are symptoms of weakness and disease, and 
so the spiritual life may be the most vigorous and healthy when its opera- 
tions are as peaceful as the flow of the blood through the heart or the air 


through the'lungs. The Montanists made many converts among women, ° 


some of whom were subject to hysterical excitement, and were thrown into || ~ 


states like to those that in our day are ascribed to animal magnetism or | 


mesmerism. In the time of Tertullian there was a woman who had ecstatic 
visions in church, and who, when awakened at the end of. the service, 
answered any questions that were put to her about the invisible world,’ for 
she fancied herself in these states to enter into the society of Christ and the 
angels, : 
There was much in this fanaticism to captivate the emotional temperament 
of Tertullian, He was an important convert, for he took hold of some of its 


doctrines with all the impetuosity of his nature, arranged them into some , 


logical form, and defended them with great rhetorical force in the Latin tongue, 


But his writings are far more than a mere exposition of Montanism. He | 


was an original thinker, and handled with great power many of the practical 


subjects that were earnestly discussed in his time, Infant baptism, the || 
Lord’s supper, martyrdom, the Sabbath, marriage, female dress, prayer, are 
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some of the subjects that he discussed with great acuteness and eloquence. 
It was such subjects as these that seemed of the greatest importance to an 
Italian mind, and Tertullian’s treatment of them had its influence in bringing 
them at least into competition with the abstruse ‘speculations of the Greeks, 
and ultimately into far greater prominence. The Roman spirit was working 
within him. He was trying to legislate for a religious community, to place 
it under a rigid system of laws, to exercise over it a strict discipline, and to. 
draw a boundary line that would separate it from the world, 

The one work of his that treats of a very abstruse subject was undertaken 
not from any love of speculation, but to solve to his own satisfaction a moral 
problem—the origin of evil in the human soul. This work is called De 
Anima, concerning the soul. And he approaches this subject as if it were » 
forced upon him by the history of his own personal experience. He possessed 
strong passions which had often hurried him into the commission of great 
sins, but under the influence of the holy life of Jesus he had been able to 
control these passions, and had been filled with pure and noble ‘thoughts. 
He knew, however that it required a constant effort to preserve a peaceful 
conscience. Whence comes this contest. between good and evil in’a man’s 
own heart ? was the question asked by Tertullian. A very old problem, and 
a very hard one to-solve, judging from the answers. He started with the 
assumption that evil cannot come from a God whose nature is goodness, 
and whose acts are all beneficent. He thought that the first man Adam had 
something to do with the evil passions in his own nature, but how? He was 
not satisfied with what was commonly said by Christians on the matter. 
From the allegory in the second and third chapters in Genesis, and from \ 
some expressions of St. Paul, it was very generally believed that the sin of 
| man’s first disobedience had deprived our race of earthly immortality, and 
had in some way made men more liable to sin, because, it was said, the 

harmony between innocence and holiness had been broken; but as this 
~ expression is not easy to be understood, it cannot be accepted as an explana- 
tion of the relation between Adam’s sin and ours. A very prevalent belief 
among Christians was that souls pre-existed in another state of being before 
they were united to the human body—a belief made most poetical by 


STORE Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had ‘elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakednéss, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come < \ 
From God who is our home: 
Heayen lies about us in our infancy ! 
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* This soul, which came from the regions of glory, was supposed to be 
endowed with the prerogative of free will, but_in consequence of Adam’s 
transgression the will to do right was feobler than it otherwise would, haye 

been ; how this guoals be remained unexplained. By this theory, however, 


_the pre-existence of souls. He held that out of chaos God created all things, 


" A child derives its whole nature from its parents, its material and its spiritual. 


‘extravagant fanaticism, and of mistaken confidence in miraculous conversion. 
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the source of evil was clearly traced to man himself. Sin came from the 
abuse of the freedom with which he was entrusted. 
Tertullian took quite another view of the matter. He did not believe in 


the material world and the human soul; the body and the spirit of a man, 
therefore, are but different modifications of the same original stuff. Then 
from this premise Tertullian began to draw conclusions, and they were these : 


Adam sinned, and transmitted his sin-stained ‘soul to his children, and so on + 
from generation to generation. Sin is propagated just as a bodily disease is. 
This is the earliest sketch of a doctrine, called the doctrine of original sin, 
and it is founded on a total misunderstanding of the meaning of the word 
sim, and on an assumption that has nothing to support it but the opinion of 
Tertullian. ‘Nevertheless, the same ideas were afterwards taken up by 
Augustin, and fully developed into the form that we have it in most of the 
creeds of Christendom, where we find it asserted that men come into the 
world with reason and will utterly corrupt, inheriting a nature incapable of 
loving goodness, inclined- only to love evil, and destined to eternal misery as 
the merited punishment of a righteous God. 

This doctrine gave great scope for the exaltation “of divine grace, which 
regenerates man’s fallen nature, and saves some from destruction, snatches 
them as brands from.the burning, but it has always been the cause of much 


Tertullian did not see all the consequences of his doctrine. He was nobly 
inconsistent. He struggled on to do what was right. He reasoned with men 
as if all that was wanted was the energy of their own wills to follow after the 
truth and fulfil the moral law; and the deep conviction that holy impulses 
and spiritual strength come from communion with the all Holy One, kept 
him very close to the precept of the old Hebrew prophet. “Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” : 


; mA}: JOHN Gow. 


: THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Cuarrer VI, 1—8: Appointment of Deacons. 


1, Grecians—Hebrews. The first disciples were Jews of Palestine (here 
called “ Hebrews”), and spoke Aramean, and read the Bible in Hebrew. || 
Many of the new converts, on the other hand, were foreign Jews, i.e., Jews I 
living in foreign countries, who spoke Greek, and read the Bible in the || 
Septuagint translation. ‘The latter were accordingly called “ Grecians,” but “4 
that only refers to their language, and does not imply that they were Greeks, || _ 
They came chiefly from Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Cyrene. Between || 
these two classes of disciples there seem to haye arisen jealousies and mis- 
understandings, . } 
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2. The apostles proposed to devote themselves to the work of preaching, 
and to leave the distribution of alms to others. 

3. These men were called diakonoi, or deacons, which meant originally 
simply “servants.” To the diakonot, or deacons, corresponded the episkopot, 
or overseers, as lower and higher orders of ministers. The words have re- 
mained in use, but they have got a much more exact and definite sense, and 
in reading the New Testament we must remember that deacons and bishops 
do not mean anything like what we understand by the words now. ; 

5. None of these men are mentioned again except Stephen and Philip, of 
whom we shall read in chapter vii. But as all the seven names are Greek, 
and not Hebrew, the deacons seem all to have been chosen from the foreign 
or Hellenistic Jewish converts. The last-named of them, Nicolas, is called a 
proselyte, that is, not a Jew by birth, but a Gentile converted to Judaism. 
Antioch, from which he came, was situated in the north of Syria. (See 
Philips’ Atlas, map 11.) “= : 


VERSES 9—15: Accusation of Stephen. 


9. The Synagogue. The foreign or Hellenistic Jews had separate syna- 
gogues, or meeting-houses, ‘for teaching and worship at Jerusalem, according 
to the different parts of the world from which they came. The Talmud 
says there were 480 synagogues at Jerusalem; but this is probably an 
exaggeration. 

The Libertines. This-word properly means “freed men,” that is, those 
who'had been slaves but were now set free. The Libertines here referred to 
are supposed to have been Jews, who had been taken prisoners by the 
Romans in war, reduced to slavery, and then emancipated, and who had then 
returned, either permanently or for a time, to their native land. In thewyear 
‘19, A.D., a law was passed at Rome for the suppression of the Egyptian and | 
Jewish mysteries, in consequence of which 4,000 libertini, or freedmen, were 
banished from Rome to Sardinia. In Acts xviii. 3, we read of another 
expulsion of the Jews from Rome. 

For the position of Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia (in the narrow 
sense, including Mysia, Lydia, and Caria) see Philips’ Atlas, map 11. Paul, 
who came from Tarsus, may have belonged to the synagogue of the Cilicians. 
Though Stephen and th other deacons were Grecians, or Hellenists, it does 
not follow that all the members of the foreign synagogues were ptovourable to 
the Christians. : 

11. Suborned—i.e, hired them to give false evidence. 

_ Blasphemous. Blasphemy is speaking evil of God, or of sacred things. It 
was punishable with stoning, according to the Jewish law. 

~ Against Moses—that is, against the Jewish law, which was referred to 
Moses as its author. 

13. False witnesses. It is difficult to understand why these are called | 
H} §*false witnesses,” ee their ates was fully supported by Stephen’s own 


defence. 
14, This ans was ols against Jesus himself, who probably did use 


> 
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fe I, Se / 
some such expression as that in Mark xiv. 58, to signify the spiritual 
character of all true worship, and to show it was not confined to one building, 
or one place. _ A later writer tried to explain away this saying by making it 
refer to the resurrection (John ii. 19—22); but he embodied the true mean- 
ing of the words in the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman 
(John iv. 21, 23, 24). Stephen, being a “ Grecian” or Hellenistic (foreign) 
‘Jew, was probably much less zealous for the Temple at Jerusalem and its 
worship than were the “ Hebrews” or Palestinian Jews. The apostles and 
first disciples were, as we have seen, constant frequenters of the Temple. 

15. The face of an angel. The impression perhaps of Stephen’s Christian . 
friends rather than that of the hostile Sanhedrim. But true devotion and 
earnestness lend interest and even beauty to even a plain and otherwise 
uninteresting countenance. 


Cuaptur VII. 1—53 : Stephen's defence. 


This long speech is a réview of the traditional history of the Hebrew 
people, with the object of showing that the divine favour was quite inde- 
pendent of the Mosaic law and the Temple at Jerusalem ; that it was shown - 
before the law was given at all; that the law itself had not saved the people 
‘from idolatry ; and that the building of the Temple itself was a corruption of 
a.worship essentially free, and not confined to any particular place. The 
formal and local worship was itself a resisting of the Holy Spirit. 

2. Mesopotamia, “the country between the rivers”—i.e., the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, but the upper or mountainous part, the lower part being || 
called Shinar or Babylonia, (See Philips’ Atlas, map 2.) 

Charran, in the Old Testament called “Haran.” . The difference of 
spelling in this and other names is due to their being taken here from the | 
Septuagint or Greek’ translation of the Old Testament, instead of from the 
original Hebrew: 

14, Threescore and jifteen souls. This is according to the Septuagint ; 
but the Hebrew says only 70. (Genesis xlyi. 27.) ; 

15, Sychem, elsewhere called “Shechem,” which is the Hebrew form. It 
was situated in a narrow valley between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. 
(See Philips’ Atlas, map 3.)  igge eee 38 

The sepulchere that Abraham bought. This seems to be a mistake. The 
burying-place which Abraham bought was the cave of Machpelah at Kirjath- 
arba or Hebron. (See Genesis xxiii.) It was Jacob who bought a piece of 
ground at Shechem from the children of Hamor, (Genesis xxxiii. 19). It | 
was at Hebron that Jacob was buried (Genesis i. 13), and it is there that |} 
the traditional graves of the patriarchs are still shown ' 

Eimmor, the father of Sychem, in the Hebrew form, Hamor. The words, || 
“the father of,” are not in the Greek (therefore printed in italics), and the |} ” 
proper translation is “ of the sons of Emmor (Hamor) in Shechem.” — If. 

20, Huceeding fair, literally “ fair before, or in the sight of God.” == 

22. Moses was, no doubt, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, || 
but this is nowhere stated in the Old Testament; and it is expressly said. 
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that he was not “mighty in word,” but required to have Aaron to speak for 
him. (Exodus iii, 10—16.) 

28. Then fled Moses at this saying. According to Exodus ii. 15, Moses 
fled from the fear of Pharaoh. Our author represents his flight as due to 
the opposition of his own countryman. 

29. Madian—+.e., Midian, the eastern side of the peninsula of Sinai. 
(Philips’ Atlas, map 4.) 

37. A prophet, &c. We have already had these words quoted (iii. 22) from 
Deut. xvii. 15, and shave seen that they dc not in the original’ refer to 
any one prophet (still less, to Jesus), but collectively to the succession of 
prophets in Israel. 

42, The host of heaven—z.e., the stars. 


In the book of the pr ophat “The Prophets” formed ‘ihe second great 
division (comprising not only what we call the prophetical books, but also the 


historical books) of the Hebrew Scriptures. Though the. name of the prophet 
is not mentioned, the quotation is from Amos y. 25—27, 

O ye house of Israel have you offered, éce. Our author quotes this question 
as if to show that the Israelites has been unfaithful in not offering sacrifices. 
But that is not what Amos meant by it. He has been declaring that God 


does not want sacrifices ; and he asks whether they had offered sacrifices i in| 


the wilderness, meaning that they had not, and yet God had been with them 
and preserved them. 
43. Moloch, a Canaanitish deity, to whom human sacrifices were offered. 
Remphan, supposed to be some deity of the stars, probably Saturn. In 
Amos the word is Ciiun, about which just as little is known as about 
Remphan. But it is by no means certain that the original passage refers to 


any heathen deities, and that it may not be translated quite differently. At 


any rate, it is clear what our author understood by it-—that the Israelites had 
given way to idolatry and forsaken Jehovah. 

Babylon—in the original we find Damascus. 

44, The tabernacle—z.c., the tent or temporary resting place of the sacred 


ark in the wilderness. 


45, Jesus—i.e., Joshua, the name being given in the Greek form instead 
of in the chew” 


46. Desired to find, should be “ prayed that he might find.” 


| A tabernacle. The word*in the Greek is different from that, ee is 
b translated “tabernacle” in verse 44, and should be rendered by a different 


word in English.. The idea is of something more permanent than the move- 


able tent or tabernacle. 
47. The writer evidently condemns the building of the Temple as fixing 


down to a single spot the worship which ought to be free and universal and 
| spiritual. 


48. The prophet. The prophets are here represented as protesting against 


the local and formal worship, and being the mouthpiece of the fresh and ~ 


living spirit. The next two verses are quoted, but not quite accurately, from 
Isaiah lxvi. 4,2: 
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Bl. Uncireumcised in heart and ears—i.e., Jews outwardly, in conforming 
to the requirements and observances of the law, but not inwardly, by having 
the Holy Spirit in their own hearts, and recognising it in others. 


Verses 54—60: The Martyrdom of Stephen. 


58. Out of the city. Stoning seems always to have taken place outside 
the city. (See Leviticus xxiv. 14; IY Kings xxi. 10—13.) There are two 
traditions about the exact place of the martyrdom of Stephen. The‘ one, 
an ancient one, places it on the north beyond the Damascus Gate (by which - 
the road to Shechem leaves the city) ; and the other, a more modern one, 
points to a spot outside the gate of St. Stephen on the east of the city, near 
the: brook, Kedron, and over against the Garden of Gethsemane. (See 
Philips’ Atlas, map 10.) 

The witnesses. According to Deut. xvii. 2—8 at least two witnesses 
were required to prove a charge of blasphemy or idolatry ; and these wit- 
nesses had to cast the first stones upon the condemned person. For this 
reason they put off their outer garments, probably loose flowing robes, which 
would have hindered the performance of their duty. 


CHaptar VIII. 1—4: Persecution and dispersion of the Church. at 
Jerusalem. 

1, They were all scattered . . . except the apostles. The apostles and 
the “Hebrew” disciples had been in favour with the people, and had i 
frequented the Temple ; so they probably escaped the persecution which was 
directed mainly against the Hellenistic disciples. The apostles, therefore, could: 
stay at Jerusalem, though the surviving deacons and their followers -were 
obliged to leave, and we shall find one of the deacons, Philip, preaching in 
Samaria soon afterwards. 

2. Devout men. Not necessarily Christians, but either Hellenistic Jews 
favourable to Christianity, or else Gentiles who accepted the moral and . 
religious teachings of Judaism, and joined in its worship without undergoing 
all the observances of the law. d 

3. This agrees with what Paul says of himself in his own letters. (See 
1 Corinthians xv. 9; Galatians i. 13.) 

~ Haling—i.e., forcing away (to prison). 

4. In all probability these first missionaries were Hellenists or Grecians, Ake 
like Philip the deacon, of whom we read directly. FB ie 

Reviewing the whole passage from vi. to viii, we'find ourselves upon the | 
traces of pretty certain historical facts. Without assuming that everything If 
|| happened exactly as there stated, or that in chapter vii. we have a verbatim || | 

- report of Stephen’s defence, we may still rely upon the following facts :— || 
|| First, that a new element was introduced into the church by the conversion | 
of the Grecians or Hellenists ; secondly, that there was some difference of 
opinion and practice, and possibly some jealousy between the earlier disciples. 
and the new converts ; thirdly, that the latter were, at the least, not 80° I} 
strict as the former in observing the Jewish law and worshipping in the 
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Temple at J erusalem, even if they did not already set themselves in opposi- 
tion to them ; fourthly, that a persecution broke out against the Hellenistic 
Christians, in which Paul took an active part on the side of the persecutors, 
and, on the other side, Stephen fell a martyr’; and, fifthly, that the new 
converts were obliged to quit Jerusalem, while the apostles and the Jewish 
Christians were able to remain there still. Moreover, in the speech ascribed 
to Stephen we have, if no? an exact report of what he said, still a true 
picture of the thoughts and reasoning of those who accepted the spirit of 
Judaism while rejecting its forms, and who looked upon Christianity as the 
carrying out of the former, and the doing away with the latter. ‘The argu- 
ment that the divine promise to Abraham was given long before’ the law, 
and is therefore independent of any observance of the law, is identical with 
that used by Paul in the epistle to the Galatians; and Stephen’s speech 
carries out the thought that every formalising of religion is\a narrowing and 
corruption of its free and pure spirit, and that especially the building of the 
| Temple tended to fix and localise a worship which ought to be universal. 


VERSES 5—8: Mission of Philip to Samaria. 


5. Philijp—that is the deacon Philip, not the apostle. 

The city of Samaria, The name Samaria is generally applied in the New 
Testament to a district in the middle of Palestine, but there was an old city 
which had the same name, and which was rebuilt by Herod the Great, and 
called Sebaste, with which name it is marked in the atlas (map 9). It is not, © 
however, certain whether we ought to read here “the city” or “a city” of 
Samaria. In the latter case it would not be Sebaste, but may be any city. 

7. Certain diseases were supposed to be caused by evil spirits, or demons, 
entering into people ; and it was thought that these were cast out when the 
patients were healed. 


Verses 9—25: The story of Simon Magus. 


9, Sorceries. It would be better to keep the same word which is used in 
the original, and to say “magical arts.” This man-is often called Simon 
Magus. The word Magus meant originally a man belonging to a tribe of the 
Medes, It was hence applied to the priests or wise men in Persia who 
belonged to this tribe. From this it got a general sense of a wise man, and 
especially of one possessed of supernatural knowledge and the power of 
working wonders, and, in the bad sense, of a juggler. - Hence our word 
“magic.” In old times it was thought possible to work wonders by the help 
of spirits, and all recourse to such magic or sorcery was aa forbidden in 


a | the Jewish law. 


Bewiiched should be “astonished.” It is part of the same verb which is 
translated “ wondered ” in verse 13, 
10. This man is the great power of God should be “ This man is the power 
‘of God, which is called great. - ' : 
LL pesoled them with sorceries should be “ astonished them with magical 


|. arts? 
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16. ‘He should be “ it,” as it refers to the Holy Spirit, which is neuter in 
the Greek as well as in English. ; 

18. The idea of the writer evidently is that only the apostles could com- 
municate the Holy Spirit ; and so Peter and John had to come from Jerusalem 
after Philip had converted and baptised the Samaritans. We may suppose 
that the outward sign of the Holy Spirit was the speaking with tongues which 
our author mentions so often elsewhere. 

20. Thy money should be “ Thy silver,” as it is a different word from that 
used in verse 18 and at the end of this verse. 

That the gift of God may be purchased should be “ to purchase the gift of 
God.” 

From this story of Simon Magus, the offence of buying or selling any 

Spiritual office is called Simony. 
In several of the early Christian books of rather a later date than those 
contained in the New Testament, we find different stories about Simon 
Magus. He is there represented as a false teacher from Samaria, who made 
his way to Rome and came into conflict with the Apostle Peter. There can 
be no doubt that in the later forms of the story the Apostle Paul is referred 
to under the name of Simon Magus, for the latter is described as claiming to 
be equal with Peter in virtue of having received visions, which is just the ' 
very ground on which the Jewish Christian opponents of Paul denied to him 
the character and authority of an apostle. It is generally thought that in 
Acts viii. 9—25, we have the original form of this story ; but that is not by 
| any means certain, though it is possible. It has been suggested that the 

' Simon in our passage is really Paul as represented (or rather misrepresented) 
by his enemies. Paul declared he had seen Jesus and claimed to be an | 
| apostle, but he acknowledged the mother-church at Jerusalem, the Jewish 
Christian church of the older apostles, by making collections for the poor at 
Jerusalem. (Galatians ii.'9,10; see also Romans xvi. 25 ; 1 Corinthians xvi, } 
1—3 ; 2 Corinthians viii. 4, ix. 1,12). May not these collections have been’ || _ 
| represented by Paul’s enemies as an attempt to purchase the recognition of 
his apostolic character ? and if 6, does not-this story of Simon who wanted to - 
buy with money the gift of the Holy Spirit convey exactly this view of the {| — 
transaction? In that case our author who was friendly to Paul ‘probably || — 
| introduced the story before his conversion for the sake of showing that it |} — 

applied to some other person, and not to Paul himself. Of course thiscan || _ 
only be a supposition ; but it may guard us against being too certain that | 
there existed even the Simon Magus of our story. Oe Fy 
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VERSES 26—40: The conversion of the Ethiopian. 
26, Gaza—a very ancient city of the Philistines, in the extreme south |] 


west of Palestine. (See map 9.) f A 


27. Hthiopia—the upper part of the Nile valley, south of Egypt, called ie 
in Hebrew “Cush.” (See map 1.) ’ | 

Candace, Not a proper name of a particular queen, but the general name | 
of a line of queens, as Pharaoh was the common name of the kings of Egypt. 
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Come to Jerusalem to worship. Probably he was not a Jew, but a proselyte 
attracted by.the moral teachings of Judaism, making pilgrimages to its 
Temple and joining in its worship, but not observing all the obligations of : 
the Mosaic law. . 

28. Hsaias—the Greek form of Isaiah. 

The place of the scripture. The passage is taken from Isaiah liii. 7, 8, 
and it is correctly quoted according to the Septuagint. But the Greek is 
here a mistranslation of the original Hebrew in the second verse, which 
ought to run thus: “From oppression and from judgment was he taken, and 
as for his generation, who considered that he was cut off out of the land of 
the living (for the transgression of my people he was stricken)?” that is, he 
passed from a sad and oppressed life to an unknown and uncared-for death. 

34. Of whom speaketh the prophet. It is doubtful whether the original ' 
passage refers to some particular martyred servant of God, or to the faithful 
part of the Jewish people who suffered for the sins of the unfaithful, In 
any case we cannot suppose that the words were any: prophecy of Christ, 
though the ideal life of self-sacrifice, “made perfect through suffering,” 
remains the same in every age, and is approached by every actual life 
according to its perfection. 

35. Philip, no doubt, would make the words apply to Jesus. 

37. This verse is wanting in the oldest Greek manuscripts, and in the 
later ones it is given in several different SORES: It is no doubt a later 
addition, and ought to be left out. 

39. The Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip. This is quite in ae y 
with the ideas then entertained about the power of the Spirit, though we 
cannot accept such statements now. Compare what our author says of Jesus 
himself, Luke iv. 30. 

40. Azotus, in Hebrew Ashdod, once an important atts but now an 
insignificant village, still called’ Zsdud. (See map 9, compare 7 7 and 10.) 

Cesarea, still further northwards, on the coast of Palestine. A very: | 
important town, built by Herod the Great, on the site of a fortress called the 
tower of Strato. It possessed the best harbour in Palestine ; and at times 


1 


4! the governors of Judea seem to have resided there. It had a very mixed 


| population, and the austere Jews regarded it as almost a heathen city. 
_ The chief doubt about the preaching of Philip is due to the connexion in 
which it is placed with the very questionable story of Simon Magus, and also 


| to the extraordinary statement that he was carried off by the Spirit, and 


}| found at Azotus. Nevertheless, it is probable enough that he preached in 
|| Samaria and the adjoining districts, and also that he was only one of many 


1] missionaries who left Jerusalem in consequence of the persecution which 


followed the death of Stephen, but which seems to have left the apostles and 


i disturbed. 
eee Dllowers ae P. M. HiIGGINson. 
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LESSONS ON INSECTS. 
GENERAL STRUCTURE OF INSECTS. 


DIVISION OF ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


THE animal kingdom is divided into two great classes, vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals. 


numerous jointed pieces, called vertebra. This forms the most important 
-portion, of the internal bony framework, or skeleton, which supports the 
body. To this internal framework the muscles are attached. To the class 
of vertebrata belong man, beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

_ Invertebrata.—The invertebrate animals are those which have no back- 
bone. The bodies of many of them are incased in a hard, and in many 
instances a jointed, covering, to which the muscles are attached, and which 
to some extent. may be considered an external skeleton. To this class belong 
mollusca, or shell fish ; articulata, that is, those animals whose bodies are 
articulated or divided into distinct joints, such as lobsters, crabs, spiders, and 
insects ; and lastly, radiata, which in the present case, may be considered to 
include all the lowest forms of animal life, the name being given on account 


of their organs of sense and motion being arranged like rays from a central 
body. ) 


INSECTS, = 


Insects belong to the division invertebrata, and to the subdivision articw-. 


_ lata. The word insect comes from the.Latin in, into, and seco, to cut. The 
study of insects is called entomology, from the Greek en—in, terhno—to cut, 
and logos, discourse. 

DEFINITION OF AN INSECT. 


The proper definition of an insect is an animal with six legs, whose body 


is enclosed in a jointed covering made up of three principal parts, namely, the - 


head, thorax, and abdomen, and which arrives at maturity through a series of 
changes. This definition excludes spiders, which have eight legs, and whose 
head and thorax form.one solid mass. ri saan 


STRUCTURE OF MATURE OR PERFECT INSECTS. 


Body.—The body of an insect, as has just been stated, is divided into 
three portions; in some species these are not very distinctly marked, while 
in others the divisions are so deep that it js wonderful how the connection of 
each part of the animal is maintained through the threadlike proportion to 


which the body is there reduced. This is remarkably the case in several — 


kinds of wasps. The body is composed of a number of rings, which in some 


insects appear on the surface like folds of soft skin, but in the greater number _ 
they are covered with a horn-like casing, chiefly composed of a substance 


called “chitine.” On each side of the body these rings are connected by a 


soft membrane, which gives freedom of movement to the insect. The first | 


> 4“ 


Vertebrate Animals.—Veftebrate animals possess a backbone made up of 
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division of the body is the head, which is made up of several rings joined 
together so as to form a solid mass, almost like a skull. In the head are 
situated the eyes, the antennz, and the mouth. The next division is the 
thorax ; it is composed of three rings, closely joined, but.easily distinguished. 
These three rings are called the prothorax, the mesothorax, and the meta- 
thorax, from the Greek pro, before, mesos middle, and meta, after. To this 
part of the body are attached the six legs, and the two or four wings. The 
first pair of legs are joined on to the prothorax, the second pair on to the 
mesothorax, and the third pair on to the metathorax. The third section of 
the body is the abdomen, which generally consists of nine or ten rings, but 
sometimes of fewer, which are more separate and movable than those of the 
thorax.or head. This part of the body contains the principal internal organs, 
and in females the ovipositor, or egg-placer, which differs greatly in form 
according to the species. 

Hyes.—The eyes of insects are of.two kinds, simple and compound. 
Perfect insects, that is insects which have reached maturity, usually possess 
both kinds of eyes, but in their early stages they have only simple eyes, 
which are of much the same construction as those of the higher order of 
animals. The compound eye is, however, very much more elaborate. It 
projects in a semi-globular shape from the head, and is made up of an 
~immense number of facets, of a hexagonal, that is six-sided, shape. In each 
of these are parts corresponding to those of the human eye, namely a lens, 
iris, pupil,.and cornea, so that this compound eye is really a cluster of 
minute and complete eyes. As these project from the head the insect is able 
to see in every direction, which, as it cannot move its eyes, it would other- 
wise be unable todo. The butterfly has more than 17,000 of these oe in 
each eye, and some kinds of beetles have even a greater number. 

Antenne.—The antennz are slender, jointed feelers, which project from 
the head in front of the eyes. The word comes from the Latin, ante, before. 
They are very flexible, having a great many joints, in some cases as many as 
100. They are always two in number, and never more. They are very 
various in size and shape, and many are extremely beautiful when seen 
through a microscope, some being feathered, others elub- -shaped, others end- 


- ing like a fan, or toothed like a comb. 


Naturalists differ about the use of the antennze ; some considering them 
to be the organ of touch, and others ‘of hearing or smelling. They are evi- 
dently of great use to the insect in various ways in guiding its actions, and 
they also appear to be used as a means of communicating with its fellows. |} 
They may, possibly, represent some sense with which we ourselves have || 


| nothing that corresponds. 


Mouth—Insects have two primary and distinct kinds of mouths, the 
biting and the sucking mouth. Those insects possessed of the first of these 


-are called mandibulata, from the Latin mando, to chew, and they use these 


kinds of mouths for biting, gnawing, cutting, tearing, and lapping. This 
mouth has six principal parts, the upper and the lower lips, which move up 
and down, and two ae of jaws, each pair of which acts on each other from 
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side to side, The arrangement of the different parts of the mouth may, 
perhaps, be most clearly understood from the accompanying 


diagram, A represents the upper lip, or labrum ans; the A 
lower lip, or labium; ¢ c, the upper pair of jaws, or maandi- ¢c Cc 
bles ; dd, the lower pair of jaws, or maxillz. In some insects, d d 
such as the tiger beetle, the upper jaws, or mandibles, are | B 


large and strong, and furnish their owners with a formidable: j 
means of attack. The lower jaws, or maxille, are more delicate and compli- 
cated, they are fringed with hairs, and have an antenne-like feeler, called a 
palpus, projecting from each side. The upper lip, or labrum, is a horny plate ; 
the lower lip is very different in different orders of insects. It consists of one 
or two horny membranes, or plates, there sometimes being-a second, which is 
called the mentum, or chin. In some insects, such as the bee, there is also a 
fleshy protuberance like a tongue, and there are always two feelers, or palpi, 
attached to the maxille. In the bee, the lower jaws become long, thin mem- 
branous plates, which form a sheath to the tongue; and in many other in- 
sects this part is modified according to the creature’s habits, in ways too 
numerous to mention here. 

Insects which live by sucking are called Haustellata, from the Latin 
haurio, to suck. In the mouths of these the parts already mentioned may 
with care be traced, although these parts are so modified and altered as to be 
scarcely recognisable. In butterflies and moths the maxille are developed 
into a long, :tube-like ‘proboscis, which coils up under the mouth. In the 
aphis and cicada the lower jaw is represented by a fine, hard tube, containing 
four hair-like lancets. These lancets prick the surface of the plant or animal, 
the juices of which are sucked up through the tube. Flies and gnats have 
suckers and lancets of this sort, of various shapes, 

Legs and feet.—Insects have always six legs, neither more nor less. The | 
different parts of the leg are called the coxa, trochanter, femur, tibia, and 
tarsus. The coxa is a large, flat joint hinged to the body, the trochanter is 
next, and is a-smaller joint. The femur represents the thigh, which is rather 
large and thick, and which stands horizontally to the body. The tibia is the 
shank, which is generally the same length as the femur, but thinner. The 
tarsus has usually from one to five joints, ending with the foot. The legs of 
insects are variously shaped according to their different modes of life, some |} 
are fringed with hairs, others are oar-shaped, or fan-shaped, for progressing 
through the water, while in leaping insects the thigh is strong, slender, long 
and firmly knit. The feet vary ‘also in the same way, some being furnished 
with claws and others haying suckers or pads. . 

Wings.—The, wings differ so much in the different kinds of insects, that 
the latter are now generally classified according to them, as will be seen in. 
the next lesson. The outer covering of-an insect is made up of three layers, 
as is the case in the skin of vertebrate animals. The outermost covering is 
called the epidermis, and the wings are filmy expansions of this, like a very 
delicate skin, stretched over both sides of a framework of fine veins called 
nervures, These latter are now usually considered to be minute tubes filled 
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with air, which render the wings very light, but naturalists are not quite 
agreed as to their exact nature and office, and as to whether any of them 
serve as blood vessels ; but it is certain that they are useful in strengthening 
and supporting the wings. These veins are as variously arranged in the 
different wings of insects, as are those in the leaves of the various kinds of 
plants. 

Nervous system.—In vertebrate animals there is one centre and origin for 
all the nerves ofthe body. This centre we call the brain, from it the nerves 
branch out in all directions, bearing its messages to, all parts of the body. 

~ In insects, instead of one nerve centre, there are a number of nerve- Iknots, 
called ganglia, forming a chain along the central line of the body, from each 
of which-the nerves proceed. These nerve-knots communicate with each 
other, and yet are to some extent independent ; for an insect may be cut in 
several pieces, and each part may, for some time, show signs of life. A head- 
less insect has been seen to walk, and a dragon fly, accidentally divided into 
three parts—the head, thorax, and abdomen—continued for some days to 
move these separate parts, the wings fluttering and the body wriggling when 
apeeas The nerve-knot or ganglion ‘in the head may be called the brain 
of thé*insect. 

Circulation.—Insects were formerly supposed to have no heart, but it is 
now shown that a long muscular vessel consisting of a series of valves runs 
from the end of the body to the head, where it branches out into a system of 
minute and delicate veins. 

Respiration.—Insects breathe in a very different manner from ceckaboeaks 
animals. They have no lungs, and they do not breathe through their mouths, * 

|- but from holes called spiracles, lying along each side of the body, in the soft 
membrane before mentioned, which connects the rings. These holes open 

| into air tubes, which run from one‘end to the other of the abdomen. From 
|| these two main passages, smaller ait tubes branch out in all directions, and 
by these air is carried to the blood in every part of the body, This rapid and 
constant aeration of the blood of insects gives them the wonderful power and 
speed of movement in leaping, flying, and running, which is far greater, in 


{| proportion to their size, than that of any other living creatures. 
L. Dowson. 
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LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 


XXX.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XIII. 
Cuaprer IX. 1—18. 


WE now come to the second part of the first great division of the Epistle. 

| This first division (chapters ii—xi.) is taken up with the discussion of the 
i! admission of the Gentiles to Christianity, and is divided. into two parts. In 
the first part (chapters i.—viii.) the apostle proves that the gospel is for the 
| Gentiles who believe it, without any necessity for conformity to Judaism. 
_ In part the second (chapters ix.—xi.) the apostle Vindicates this view from 
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the charge of inconsistency with the scriptures, and injustice on the part of 
God, and shows that it does not follow that because God receives the Gentiles 
therefore he casts away the Jews. 

Verses 1—5. As Paul has now shown that the condition of the promises 
is belief in God and Christ, and hot merely descent from Abraham, of course 
it must follow that while many of the Gentiles are admitted to the privileges 
of the gospel, many of the Jews are excluded. It might seem from Paul’s 
teaching that he does not care about his own fellow countrymen, his “ kins- 
men according to the flesh.” But he says now that he is not indifferent to 
them, The thought of their exclusion is a continual grief to him, and so far 
from haying as it were done anything to exclude them from Christ, he would 
even be excluded from Christ himself for their sakes if that, would save 
them. 

1. Notice how very solemnly the apostle declares his sorrow for the Jews 
who do not receive the gospel aright. ‘I say the truth in Christ” and “my 
conscience bearing me witness in the Holy Spirit,” that is so surely as he 
himself is in Christ he speaks the truth, and the declaration itself is the voice 
of the very Spirit of God within him. : 

2. The sorrow of which the apostle speaks is on account.of the Jews who 
are excluded from Christ because of their want of faith. al 

3. Various attempts have been made to soften the meaning of this verse, 
because it is supposed that it would be wrong to give up heaven for the sake 


of others. It is, in fact, impossible to give up heaven as long as we do what ~ 


is right, and we ought not to do what is wrong even in the hope of doing good 
to others. St. Paul himself feels that it is impossible for him to sacrifice his 
soul for the good of his countrymen, it would do them no good for him to be 


cut off from Christ ; but he shows how deeply he feels for them by saying . 


that if it were possible he would rather perish for them than that they should 


perish. ‘“ My kinsmen according to the flesh”=—those who are of my own |} 


nation, the Jews, ( 
4,5, Paul enumerates the privileges granted to the Israelites, as if to- 
ask “ How can I possibly be indifferent to those to whom God has granted so 


much?” The adoption—ve,, “ the son-ship,” the Jews are the chosen nation, | ; 


. God's children, The glory—i.e., the visible manifestation of the presence of 
God. In early times the Jews thought men could see God, and spoke 


of God appearing to men. Later, they held that though God was invisible, |} 


there was a mysterious glorious appearance which showed his presence, and 
_ this they called “the glory of the Lord.” The covenants—i.e., the agreements 
with the Patriarchs, and especially the pledge to Abraham. he service of 
God; the Greek is simply ‘the service,” and means the worship in the 


temple at Jerusalem, supposed to be the only worship acceptable to God. St. 
_ Paul does not mean that this was the only worship acceptable to God, but |} 
that it was the special form of worship that he had appointed for the time. __|f- 
5, This verse is a very important one. The translation in the Authorised |} 
Version is altogether wrong, and makes sheer nonsense of the Apostle’s words \ 
Even those who think Christ is God, hold that “ Christ according to the flesh” : I} 
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is a man, and that in his spiritual nature he is God. “ Christ according to 
the flesh, who is God” is unmeaning. But St. Paul never speaks of Christ as 
God at all. He always distinguishes between Christ and God. It should be 
translated “of whom are the fathers (i.e. the patriarchs) and of whom is 
Christ as far as the flesh is‘concerned. God who is over all be blessed for ever. 
Amen.” As soon as it is rightly translated the apostle’s meaning is clear. 
He enumerates the privileges of the Jews, saying as the climax that Christ 
himself was born a Jew. And then he concludes by praise to God for all 
these blessings. There is no real doubt as to the translation of this verse, 
the greatest scholars are all agreed, and even those who think that Christ 
was God, acknowledge that St. Paul does not say so here. Meyer, one of the 
greatest of the orthodox German critics, says that though Jesus was God, 
St. Paul never calls him God. 

Verses 6—13. The apostle proceeds to show that this selection of some 
among the Jews for the fulfilment of the promises is consistent with the 
scriptures, not all who are Israelites are true Israelites, any more than all 
who are descended from Abraham are true children of Abraham. God 
selects such as he will, He makes promises to Abraham for “ his children,” 
but he explains that they are to be the descendants of Abraham’s son Isaac 
only, not of his other son Ishmael]. This is explained at the time to Abraham 


S] ‘by God saying, Sarak shall have a son (verse 9). There is naturally a 


difference between the son of the free-woman Sarah and the son of the slave 
Hagar; but God shows his freedom-of choice more definitely than this (verses 
10—13). When two sons—Esau and Jacob—are born of the same father 
and mother, so as to be equal in everything except age, before they are born 
or haye deserved any special privilege or condemnation, God chooses the 
younger and rejects the elder, as if to show his absolute right to do as he will, 
‘independently of the rank, or age, or merits of the one whom he chooses. 
6. Not as though, &c., should be, “ It is not possible that the word of God 
-has failed.” 

7. In Isaac shall thy seed be called, quoted from Gen. xxi. 12. 

ll. That the purpose, &c., should be, “that the purpose of God might 
stand. according to his choice, not of works, but of him who calls (i.¢., not 
depending upon the merits of Jacob or Esau, but upon the absolute will of 
2 10G0 ete 

12. Quoted from Gen. xxv. 23. 

13. See Malachi i. 2, 3. These quotations are all to prove that God 
chooses whom he will independently of birth or merit, and that therefore — 
-Paul’s assertion that he now calls the Gentiles is not inconsistent with the 


‘i Scriptures. All of them were originally intended to show that God had 


‘chosen the Israelites alone from among all the nations of the earth. ; 
‘Vurses 14—I8. The apostle proceeds to quote further from the Scriptures 

to show that action of God in accordance with his own absolute will is 
declared in many other cases, as well as in the case of the choice of his people. 

|| This idea of God, as like a despotic king acting entirely arbitrarily, is natural 

ig es to the Old oes writers, and could not ae be objected to by 
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~1! the Jews, whom the apostle here writes for ; but we must not suppose that 

this is necessarily how God. really acts, or that it would be just, nimalse 
because it is in the Bible. 

14. It might seem that if God acts thus, there is unrighteousness in 

his dealings, and the apostle now comes to this : “ Well, then, what shall we 

say to-this? It surely can’t be that there is unrighteousness with God ? 


Certainly not?” 
15, From Exodus xxxiil. 19. 


16. It does not depend upon what man wills, nor what he does (him that |} 


aa runneth) but upon God’s mercy. 
e 17. Exodus ix. 16. Therefore better ‘‘ Well, then.” The words “ have 


mercy,” in italics, inserted by our translators, are not wanted. This verse | 


gives the final conclusion of the apostle with regard to the choosing of Israel, 
and the calling of the Gentiles, that in all these things God acts simply 
according to his own arbitrary choice. , 


XXXL—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XIV. 


Be. se. Curren IX. 19—zyp. 
mien depends not upon anything they think or do, but simply upon his own 
™ || will, if he even hardens the hearts of some, as for example Pharaoh, how can 
-he justly reprove or punish them? The apostle’s reply to this is that, as 
God made man, he could make them just as he chose, which is not a real 
reply to the question, but simply saying in other words that it can’t be 
helped, and we must be content with the lot God appoints, without asking » 
a” why. 


\ 


the case, 19~—24; then quotations from scripture in explanation or defence 


a of what. he states, 25—29; then what follows from this, 30—32; with 
est another quotation in support of the conclusion, 33. 

| Vurses 19—21, God, out of the whole race of men, chooses some to ie 
“ah saved and some to perish, as'‘a potter takes one lump of clay and uses some |} 
Sg of it for beautiful things and the rest for common things ; and a man has no 


bi vessel made by the potter has to complain of the potter when it is made worth- 
less and then destroyed. 

VERSES 22—24. In these verses the construction is confused, the postin 
seems to begin what he has to say, and break off again without finishing his 


sa) : “first sentence, but the meaning is pretty clear. He is suggesting a possible — | 


explanation of God’s dealings. Perhaps God, though he wished to show his | 
ps wrath and destroy those appointed to destruction (the vessels of wrath), bore 
ts | with them for a time in order that he might first show his glory in those who | 


a {| were to be preserved (the vessels of mere, 1 
ei | y), namely, those who w re 
| whether Jews or Gentiles, Ve a & calle, | 


at ee : ‘ = ; e 4 we 


He ; The question now naturally arises, If God acts thus, and his calling of ale 


According to the apostle’s usual order, there comes first the statement of. 


more right to complain of the -way in which God deals with him than the } 


| 
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Notice how the apostle, though he has come to speak distinctly of men 
again, keeps up in a way the illustration of the potter and the clay. 

VERSES 25—29, Quotations from the scriptures to show that’ God calls 
those who are not Jews, and rejects many of those who are‘Jews. 

25, 26. From Hosea ii. 23, i. 10. In both verses the prophet is. speaking 


of the Jews, and says that though God has for a time cast them off for their 


disobedience, and declared them not his people, yet the time will come when 
they shall be his people again. Verse 25, Her = “that nation, or people.” 


Al Paul in quoting these verses applies them to the Gentiles. God will call 


those his people who were not his people, é&c., that is will call the Gentiles to , 


the adoption or sonship in Christ. 

27, 28. Our translation, Esaias also, &c., makes it seem as if the apostle 
were quoting the same thing from Isaiah,-whereas, having quoted Hosea to 
show how God calls the Gentiles, he now quotes Isaigh to show how he rejects 
the Jews. These verses should be translated “ But Isaiah cries aloud. con- 


. cerning Israel, though the number of the sons of Israel be as the sands of the 


sea, a remnant (7.e. only a very few) shall be saved, for finishing and cutting 
short his word (not ‘ work’ as in the authorised version), the Lord will accom- 
plish it upon the earth.” Paul quotes from the Septuagint. The Hebrew is 
altogether different. 

29, From Isaiahi. 9. Not only did God reject some of the Jews, but be 
almost destroyed the whole nation, and if he had not left just a few, “hey would 
have been as completely blotted out as Sodom and Gomorrha. 

Lord of Sabaoth (Cf. James v. 4). This is one of the appellations of God 
among the Jews, and cs translated in the Old Testament “Lord ‘of Hosts,” 
1.¢., “ Lord of armies.’ 

“Tunsns 30, 31. What die this come to then? Simply this, that the 
Gentiles, who did not seek to be right with God, now become so by faith. 
The Jews who sought to attain this by the law have failed. 

VERSES 32, 33. Why did they fail? Because they stumbled at the ward 
of a crucified Messiah, as against a stumbling block placed in the way. This 


| idea of Christ crucified was the great difficulty in the way of the 3 ews beliey- 
|| ing that Jesus was the Christ. 


- 32. For should be omitted. The expression stumbling-stone is taken 
from Isaiah viii. 14, and in the next verse is introduced again. 


33. Quotation from Isaiah xxviii. 6. Here the ‘ ‘stumbling-stone” i isintro- 


|| duced again, though it does not occur in the original, which stands in the 


' Hebrew, ‘‘See, I have founded a stone in Zion, an approved, precious corner 


stone of perfect foundation. He who trusts in it shall not fly.” Itis not 


| here a stumbling-block but a foundation stone of a tower of defence. The 


| Septuagint has “See, I lay'a stone in the foundations of Zion, very precious, 
chosen, at the extreme corner, honoured, and he that trusts in it shall not 


be put to shame.” This corner stone represents the city of J erusalem 


: oe founded on Mount Zion. The stumbling-stone (Isaiah viii.) represents 
| Jehovah as constantly intercepting the wicked in their ways and causing them, 
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to fall, Paul confuses the two togetets and makes them refer to Christ. 
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XXXII.—EPISTLE’ TO THE ROMANS.—XYV. 
CHAPTER X. 


In this chapter the apostle continues his quotations to show that the 
promises are to all who believe in Christ, both Jews and Gentiles. 

Verses 1—4. Renewed expression of Paul’s sorrow for his brethren. But 
this time, in expressing his wish that they might be saved, he explains why 
they are not. 

1. For Israel—should be, “ for them.” 3 

2, Not according to knowledge—i.e., they sincerely wish to be right with 
God, but go the wrong way about it. 

3. “ For not knowing God’s righteousness (see i. 17 and note in Manwal, 
Vol. iv., No. 1), and seeking to establish their own righteousness, they were 
not subject to God’s righteousness.” ‘ God’s righteousness ”—the kind of 
righteousness God has appointed. ‘* Their own righteousness ”—the kind of 


righteousness they chose for themselves. 
4, When Christ came there was an end of all attempt to attain to righteous- 
ness by the law, at least as far as those who believe in him are concerned. 
Verses 5—11. The apostle quotes from the scriptures to show the differ- 
ence between the righteousness which comes by obedience to the law and the 
righteousness that.comes by faith in Christ. The first requires a man to do 
the things of the law. The second only requires that he should believe that 
' Jesus is the Messiah, and making no difficulty about his descent from heaven, 


or his resurrection from the dead, should receive him, as it were, into the’ 


heart and acknowledge him with the mouth. , 

‘+5. The stress of the verse is on the word “ doeth,” contrasted with the 
next verse about the righteousness by faith which depends upon the heart, 
and how we think and feel. 

6—9. In these verses St. Paul takes a passage in Deuteronomy, xxx. 11— 
14, (in which the writer speaks of the law of God as a thing not unattainable 
or impossible to obey, not far away in the sky or beyond the sea, but near as 
in one’s own heart and mouth) and he applies it all to Christ and to the chief 
difficulty felt in regard to belief in Christ, viz., his resurrection from the. 
dead. 


' 6. “ Say not in thine heart,” requires men to think rightly as opposed to, | 


“he that doeth those things.” : F 
7. Notice that this verse is mis-quoted. The original is, “ Who shall go. 
across the sea?” The whole of this passage is one of the most extraordinary 


of all the apostle’s applications of the Old Testament writings to Christ. At | 


that time it was customary among the Jews, as it is now among some Christians, 
to make almost everything in the Old Testament refer to Ghrist. ; 


10. The first thing isthe faith in the heart which makes a man right. The | 
Th 


next open confession of this belief, which makes 
sures his salvation. “i ' 

11. Quotation from Isaiah xxviii, 16. repeated ; see note atthe end of the 
last lesson on the same quotation. 2 
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Verses 12—13. The-apostle takes up this quotation with the stress on 
“whosoever” to show that salvation through belief in Christ cannot be con- 
fined to the Jews. He adds in verse 13, as a parallel, a quotation from Joel ii. 
| 32. The word, which in these quotations is translated, “whosoever” is 

‘properly “everyone,” but in the original passage in Isaiah it does not occur. 

The apostle confuses the verse in Isaiah with the verse in Joel, and so lays 

great stress upon a word which ought not to be in the first quotation at all. 

Verses 14—21. This last part of the chapter is very confused, chiefly in 
consequence of the quotations from the Old Testament, which are used with- 
|| out any regard to their original meaning, and do not tend to make the apostle’s | 
|| meaning any clearer tous. The drift of these verses seems to be this, first, 

that it was from the beginning part of the divine plan that the gospel should 

| be preached to the Gentiles (14—18); and, secondly, that vo Jews them- 

|| selves knew this (19—21). 

i 14,15. From the quotation in verse 13, that al/ who call uponthe Lord shall 
be saved, the apostle proceeds bya series of steps to show that it must have 
been intended that the gospel should be preached to the Gentiles, thus : All 
are intended to call upon the Lord, therefore they must believe in him, but 

|| they cannot believe in him if they don’t hear of him, and they can’t hear of 

{| him if no one preaches the gospel, and no one can preach the gospel unless 
some one is sent to preach it, therefore it is right that some one should be sent 

_ (as Paul himself was) to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. 

15. This he supports by a quotation from Isaiah lii.7. The passage in 
|| Isaiah refers to the messenger, who brings to Jerusalem the good news of the 
|| return of the Israelites from captivity, and stands thus :—“ How lovely upon 
the mountains are the feet of the messenger of joy who announces peace, who 

joyfully proclaims what is good, who announces safety.” 

16. But though the gospel is thus preached to all, they have not all 
listened. Another quotation from Isaiah liii. 1. 

"17. Here the apostle sums. up the last few verses :—In order that men 

may believe they must hear; in order that they may hear, the word of God 

must be preached. , 

18. Quotation from Psalm xix. 4. The whole of the first: part of this 
Psalm refers to the manifestation of Godin nature. Paul makes it refer to the 
preaching of the gospel. He quotes as usual from the Septuagint, which is 
different here from the Hebrew. 

19. A quotation from Deuteronomy xxxii. 21, to show that the Israelites 
should have known that the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles, “to 
provoke them.to jealousy.” The verse in Deuteronomy is really a threat, that 
if the Israelites are not faithful to Jehovah he will transfer his protection to 
| the Canaanites. 
~20~ Isaiah is very bold,” that is, goes further still, and says that God is 
found of the Gentiles, and rejects the Israelites as disobedient. 

3 21. “To Israel” -=“‘in reference to Israel.” “ Stretched forth my hands - 

4! unto” should be “stretched out my hands against.” The quotation is from 

| Isaiah Ixy. 1, 2. In the original both vehses alike refer to the Jews, and 
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should 'be translated thus, “‘I was to be found by those who did not inquire, 


Pea Psalm xxxiii, Stanzas 13, 4—11, 12—22, 
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to be found by those who did net seek me. I said I am here, I am here, to a 
people that did not call upon my name. I stretched out my hands all day 
long to a faithless people that walked according to their own thoughts in a way 
that is not good,” 7.e., Jehoyah stretched out his hands to the Israelites to 
call them back to Lieelt though they were disobedient. 

Notice how all the quotations from scripture in this chapter are applied 
in a sense they were never meant to bear, sometimes to prove the precise 
opposite to that which they were intended to show. All this does not take 
away in the least from the value of Paul’s religious teaching, but we must 
look to him for the spirit of Christianity, not for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. F. H. Jonzs. 


THE PSALMS. 


Psalm xxxii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—5, 6—8, 9—11. 
Translation : Maschil—a poem. : 
3. Groaning or complaining for “roaring.” 
5. I acknowledge. ; 
Interpretation : 1. Covered—i.e., hidden away from sight ; pardoned. 
/3. Waxed old ; or better, were consumed, 
4. The fever heat of unacknowledged sin. {I 
8, Ewald makes this verse the words of Jehovah. Sharpe makes the 
verses 8—10 the words of the Psalmist. .The latter seems the 
preferable way of taking this passage. Be not like horse or mule, 
z.e., only obedient when forced. 
1l. The joy of repentant and forgiven souls. aii 
Generally ascribed to David, and referred to his sin in the murder of Uriah, “7 
through evil desire for Uriah’s wife, whom he afterwards married. Of. 2 Sam, 
xi, and xii, The whole transaction—the treacherous murder of the husband, 
and the marriage with the widow—casts a most ugly light on the character of || 
David. For all that can be said in extenuation, cf. Stanley’s “Jewish Church,” |} 
2nd Series, Lecture xxiv. Ps, li. is also connected with this subject, 


oe eee 


Translation : v. 2. Zen-stringed lute for “ paaltery, &e.” 
7. Floods or deeps for “ depth.” Cf. our phrase “the great deep.’ id 


Interpretation : 3. A new song—i.e, fresh from the heart. ' Play—Ct. 
1 Sam. xvi. 14—93.- 


4. Done in truth—i-e , can be pe * 

7. Heap— as with a Miah ”- Hitzig. Of Job xxxviii. 22, 

15, Alike—i.e., equally, The stress is upon the idea that God has made 
all, and not upon that of eeenapstins de 

' 17. Horse. Of. psalm xx. 7, } 

The idea that all things are the outcome of the Divine Will was very 
Strongly and BR atosy on the Sartiad mind. Notice in v. lft a one 
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shadowing of the relation of al/ men to God, afterwards made so prominent 
in Christianity. This, and the absence of title, are considered marks of a later 
age than that of David. - 
Psalm xxxiv. 
An acrostic or alphabetical psalm. Cf. Psalm xxv. 


At all times will I bless the LORD : 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
Boast thou in the LORD, O my soul : 
Be glad ye afflicted when ye hear. 
&e., &e., &e. 
Translation : Title—feigned himself mad for “changed his behaviour.” 
OE Noyes. 
Interpretation : v. 5: Lightened—i. e., comforted. 
6. Poor man—i.e., Israelite oppressed by the heathen. 
An artificial Somibalkion much laterthan David’s time. The title, how-_. 


ever, refers it to him. Cf. 1Sam. xxi. 13. Cf. also the title of Psalm lvi.for | 
another tradition. . = 


Psalm xxxv. Stanzas 1—10, 11—19, fees 
Translation : y. 1. Strive thow for “plead my cause.’ 


3. And battleaxe for “ and stop the way.” Cf. “ Wellbeloved” and | 


“ Four Friends.” 
4, Life for “soul.” 
6. Pursue for “ persecute.” 
7. Omit “in a pit.” Add “a pit” to “digged.” 
14, Jt were for “he had been.” 
15. Whom I knew not for “and I, &c.” | 
16. As impious mockers for “ with hypocritical, &c.” On my defilement || 
they insultingly mocked me. Cf. Sharpe. “When I limped.” 
, Cf. pha singh : 
Interpretation : v: 4. Cf. xl. 14, where this verse is also found. 
5. Chase—i.c., a8 a hunter his prey. ; 
8. Let him fall into his own pit. ; Pee: |] 

12. Spoiling, &c.—i.e., depriving him of life. 

13. Bosom—So bowed down was he with grief during his prayer. Cf. 

: 1 Kings, xvii. 42. 

15. Abjects, Outcasts ; the “scum” of the people. “Smiters” (Sharpe 
and Wellbeloved). “ Revilers” (Noyes). of es ¢., scourged, 
perhaps as in Job v. 21. 

16. “With shameless mockings and malicious lies they gnash, &e.” 
(The Psalms by Four Friends). 

17%. Darling—i.e , my dear life. 

21. They gaped at him mockingly. 

23. Judgment—awake to do oné justice, 

95, “Aha, we have our wish!” 

27. Servant—t. eye “my servant, Jacob ”—7.e., the Hebrews as a nation. 
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This psalm is by one who was in great affliction and had received a great 
deliverance. There is nothing to show who the author was, but the whole 
speaks more of the time of the exile than of that of David. 


Psalm xxxvi. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, 9—12. 

Translation : 1. The voice of evil is in the heart of the wicked, omit “that.” 

2. For it flattereth him in his own sight to devise wickedness, and to 
follow hate. (The Psalms by Four Friends.) 

5. Reacheth to the heavens for “is in,” &e. 

6. The great deep for “a great deep.” 

Interpretation : 1. A very difficult passage very variously translated. If 
we keep to the authorised version it must mean, “I am calling 
to mind the transgression,” &c. The voice of evil—.e., suggestions 
or promptings to evil. 

7. Put their trust—better “seek protection.” Wings—i.e., of the cheru- 
bim which overshadowed the mercy seat. It may, however, be 
only a-figure of speech, but the mention of the house of the LORD 
points to the wings of the cherubim. 

9. God is the light-giver, “the Father of lights.” Light is here 
equivalent for life. Our moral seeing faculty is called forth and 
strengthened by his unveiling of his will and ways. 

“This Psalm is ascribed to the times after the Assyrian invasion, when 

attachment to the house of the LORD had become especially strong. 
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Psalm xxxvii. An alphabetical Psalm. Cf. Ps. xxv. 1—2, 3—4, 5—6, 
&e., &e. 
Anger not thyself, &., &c. 

Translation: v. 3. Some translators give, “and seek righteousness” for “ and 
verily,” &c. This reading suits the parallelism of thought ee 
than that in the authorised version. 

16. Great riches of the wicked, in contrast to the little of the ohana 
20. Some give, “as the flower of the field” for “as the fat of lambs.” The 
sense, however, is the same. 

Interpretation : v. 6. Bring forth—z.e., make clear. Judgment—i.e., cause 
or right. 

9. Larth—this is generally used for our word “land.” 
13. His day—i.e., of punishment. 
21, The exastios of money lenders were truly dreadful in ancient 
days. Cf. Ps. xv. note: 

This psalm dwells upon the sure result of wickedness. The Hebrews had 
seen the great powers—the Syrians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, &c.—broken, and 
their glory passed away. Hence the instability of their heathen oppressors was 
deeply impressed upon their minds. The Psalm is largely made up of || 
quotations from other Boos mainly from those of Job and Proverbs, 
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Psalm xxxviii: Stanzas 1—8, 9—15, 16—22. 
Translation : Vv. 7. A burning heat for ‘a loathsome, &c.” 
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11. Woe for “sore.” 
13. L hear not for “ heard not,” 
16. Omit ‘ Hear me.” 
Interpretation : v. 2. Arrows—the pains of his malady ; possibly fever- 
ishness from his wounds. _Cf, v. 7. 
16. For my prayer was “ Let themi not rejoice’ over me; and when I 
am down let them not trample upon me.” 
19. Lively—i.e., full of life in contrast to his diseased state, 
Se in numbers. 
A cry for help in the midst of sickness so great that even friends and 
neighbours stood aloof. There is no clue as to authorship. 


Psalm xxxix. Stanzas 1—6, 7—11, 12—13. - ; 
Translation : Title—“ For the leader of the music/of the Jeduthunites.” 
(Noyes.) 
Jeduthun was one of the three leading musicians of David’s time. 
Cf. 1 Chron. xv. 16—22., xxv. 1—3. 
5. A breath for “vanity.” Cf v.11. 
Interpretation : 3. Fire—Cf. our phrase “burning words,” a “burning 
question,” &e. 
5. Vanity—vain means “empty.” Hence it came to mean anything 
that is but worthless, an “empty show,” as lies, idols, &., &c, 
It is akin to “vacant,” “vaunt,” &c., and perhaps our “ wane.” 

10. Stroke—affliction. 

ll. “ Every man is a mere breath.” 

12. Sojourner—an old French word, from the root jowr, which is a 
corruption of the-Latin dier- a day (Cf. diurnal and journal, — 
our “daily” in the sense of newspaper. Adjourn = to put off 
to a day), one who spends butaday. Of. Gen. xlvii. 9 

This beautiful psalm and Ps. lxii. are believed to be by the same author. 
It is worthy of the Psalmist King, though it is probably later in date than 
the time of Dayid. Who is there that has not been dumb before life’s trials, 
and kept silence because of the belief that they came from God ? : 


Psalm x]. Stanzas 1—5, 6—10, 11—12, 13—17. 
Translation : v. 5. There is none that can be compared to thee for “they 
cannot, &c.” 
7. For me for “ of me.’ 
Interpretation : 2. Horrible pit, “this pee oe one of Jeremiah xxxviii. 6. 
“So Jeremiah sunk in the mire.” It may, however, mean any 
prison house. Cf. Ps. Ixix. 2. 4 
Established—i.e., made safe and sure. 
3. Praise—i.e., a gong of praise. Many shall see—hero the son g begins. 
ee Rabie swe have somewhat narrowed the meaning of this word, 
Literally, it means to look back at ; then it is used with the added 
idea of attention and approval. Hence it comes to mean to 
‘honour; tohoildin esteem. : 
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5. There is great diversity in the translations of the verse. Sharpe 

has “I declare to thee and say that they are beyond Humber.” 
6. Sacrifice, &c.—offerings of slain beasts and of fruits, paralleled by 
‘‘burnt and sin offering” in the second number of the verse. 
Opened—the will of God was “borne in upon him.” Cf. Is. 1 5. 
Hé now had nobler views as to what God required of man: Cf. 


Micah vi. 6—8. Indeed, this is the chief peculiarity of the 


prophet as contrasted with the priest ; viz., imsight, as contrasted 

with mere ritualistic service ; intelligent sympathy versus-routine. 
. Not gifts, but goodwill, does God desire; an idea which is half 

taught and half spoiled by the doctrine of “justification by faith 
alone.” But gifts may express the goodwill ; and.so, a good life is 
the necessary accompaniment of a good thought. 
9. To the great congregation—i.e., to all. 
13. These verses, 13—17, are itr as a separate psalm (lxx > 
15. Aha—derisive triumph. 
17. Cf. Psalm xxxv, 4. 

There is no clue to the authorship of this psalm ; vy. 1—10 seem complete 
in themselves. Perhaps two psalms have been put together. The Epistle to 
‘the Hebrews quote this psalm (x. 5) from the Septuagint translation, which 
gives “a body hast thou prepared for me,” instead of “mine ears hast thou 
opened :” hence the psalm has always been considered to have at least an 
indirect reference to Christ. But itis clear that the whole has reference to 
the author, whoever he was ; and v. 15 could hardly be supposed to apply to 
Christ. Many, therefore, soften “ iniquities” into ‘‘chastisements.” This 


& 


‘ 


however evades the difficulty, but does not remove it. The plain historical. 


application is always best. ‘ 


Psalm xli. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7—9, 10—12, 13. 


_ Translation : v. 3. “ Thou changest all is bed in his ORE Bes “or “Thou | 


hast changed his bed of sickness into health.” 

5. Will for “shall.” The use of shall-and will has changed in English 
since the days of Shakspeare, and of the authorised version. This 

, may be constantly noticed in the psalms. 
6. rypocrisy for “ vanity.” 
12. Because of for “in.” 
Interpretation : 1. Considereth—a.e., shows Slekleraian for. 
4, My soul—i.e., me. ~ 
5. ‘When will Ls die, &e.2” This is what they say. 


~ 6. He-i. e., mine own familiar friend. Verse 9. His heart—i. e, he | | 


plots mischief whilst pretending sympathy, and when he gets all 
into the street he sets it going. 


Lee 


8. Omit “and now that.” He has taken to his sick bed, and will wet | 


oe up from it no more, _ 
10. Repeat the “I said” from y. 4, But I said “Thou, &e., &e.” 
12, And, in answer to this prayer, “ Thou didst Suir me, &e., &e.” "a 
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13. This doxology closes the book (i—xli.) and does not belong 
to the psalm. 

This psalm is attributed to David, and referred to the time of Absalom’s 
rebellion. It breathes a spirit which is fierce enough for that prince ; but 
beyond this has little else which mich not' apply to any case of sickness 
or danger. 


Boor TI.—Psaus XLIE-to LXXXIX. 


“There are-titles, mostly historical, to the psalms of this book, with the 
| exception of Psalms xliii. and Ixxi. ‘The doxology at the end of Psalm Ixxii. 
marks a subdivision of the book, or closes a smaller collection used in the 


compilation of this book. Ewald considers that Psalms xlii—tl. should be 


put between Psalms Ixxii. and Ixxiii. Their order would then be— 
(i.) Psalms ascribed to David, Pss. li—lxxii. 
(ii.) = = to various authors, xlii—l. 
(iii. ) sy i = » - . lxxili.—lxxxix. 

These last (ii. and iii.) are ascribed to various leaders of David’s choir 
-(1 Chronicles vi. 31 ff.), or to their successors, and perhaps descendants. 
of these Asaph seems the most considerable. Cf. 2 Chronicles xxix. 30 ; 
also 1 Kings iv. 31; 1 Chronicles ii 6, Ethan the Ezrahite; xv. 17, 19, 
Ethan, Heman, and Asaph; xxvi.,sons of Asaph; 2 Chronicles xx, 14, xxix. 30; 


also Nehemiah xii. 46; eam il. we also, for the sons of Korah, cf. Num- ‘ 


bers XSViil. 58. 


Psalms sli. and xliii. “Stanzas 1—5, 6—11 ; xliii. 1—5. 
Translation : Title, a poem of the sons Korah. -: pet 
4, Went for “had gone.” « Led for “ went with.” 
6. When for “therefore will.” Far from for “ from.” 
8. Once the LORD did command, &c. Was for ‘* shall be.” 
9. I say for “I will say.” Supply now. 
xliii. 1. Merciless for “ungodly.” - 
Interpretation : 2, Living God—as opposed to lifeless idols. Appear 
_ before God—i.e., in the Temple at Jerusalem and free. 
6. Far from—i.e., in exile. 
Jordan and of the Hermonites—the north, from which the departing’ 
_ exiles would catch the last glimpse of the beloved land. 
Mizar—lit. “the little hill”—either a name for a lower range’ of 
the Hermon chain, or an affectionate allusion to Mount Zion. 
8. The tenses, did command and I say, show a contrast which Noyes 
well brings out’ by the words “once” and “now.” Command— 
i.¢., grant. t i 
9. My rock—i.e., used.as a name in direct address, 
» 10. Many read “ pain” for “sword.” The idea is that the reproach of 
his enemies amounts almost to physical pain. 
11. My countenance= myself, Who is my helper, &c. 


_ xiii, 1. Judge—give sentence in my case. _ Deal justice to me. Plead— 
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This beautiful lament seems to be spoken by a king who had once led 
the processions to the Temple, but who is now in exile. It has with 
great probability been referred to the time of Jehoiakim (J econiah) B.C. 598, 
the last of the Jewish kings. For a very spirited and beautiful notice of this 
prince and of his fate, cf. Stanley’s Lectures, 2nd series, p. 539 ff. Cf. 2 
Kings xxiv. and xxv. ; also Jeremiah xiii. and xxii. 


Psalm xliv. Stanzas 1—8, 9—16, 17—26. 
Translation : v. 2. Peoples for “ people,” also v. 14: spread “ for cast. ” 

16. On account of for “ for.” 

19. Jackals for “ dragons.” - 

Interpretation: 2. Them—z.e., our fathers, and spread them out—i.e., 
didst make our fathers prosperous, in contrast to the affliction of 
the nations. 

4, Command deliverances—i.e., send help. Cf. xlii. 8 for this use of 
command. Jacob = the J ews. 

5. Substitute the present tense for the future, through thee do we 
push, &c. Cf. v. 8. 

16. Avenger—i.e., bloodthirsty man. 

19. Place of Jackals—a symbol of desolation. 

20. This appeal to their freedom from idolatry points to a very late 
date in the national history. Calvin puts it down to the period 
of the Maccabees. .Cf. 1 Mace. i. and ii., Mace. v. 

22, “For thy sake”—martyrdom had already talon place. Cf. Macc. 
These books are to be found in the apocrypha, which is to be 
easily got. Murray (Glasgow) has a very cheap edition. 

This poem points to the dreadful oppression which the Jews suffered 

under the Greek successors of Alexander, The books of the Maccabees give 
some shocking instances. 


Psalm xly. Stanzas 1, 2—9, 10—17. 
Translation : Titlke—To the leader of the music. On the hexachord. 
, (Wellbeloved.) Upon the lily instrument. (Sharpe.) A poem, 
A song of loves, z.e, a marriage ode. 
2. Over or on to for “ into,” 
8, Stringed lutes delight thee for “whereby they,” &c. 
9. Stands for “did stand.” 
Interpretation : 1, This verse is the prologue. 2—9 is addressed to the 
* king. 10—17 is addressed to thé queen. 
~2. Personal beauty was of great importance in the heroes of old. Cf. 
‘ 1 Samuel xvi. 12. 
8. Aighty—t.e., thou hero. 
bY Nanee are sharp,” &., may the people, i.e, the nations, 7.¢, 
the Gentiles. “* ue 


or 


6. Some translators read this “God is thy throne,” &e., ¢.e. upheld by | 


God. Others “Thy throne is a divine throne.” Cr Psalm civ. 16 


ps 


= 


i, , 


“Trees of the Lord.” 1 Chronicles, xxix. 23; 1 Chronicles, xxviii. — Ee 
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5. But it is simpler to suppose the word God to be used in the 
sense of great hero, Cf. John x. 30—36. Psalm Ixxxii. 6, where 
the word “ gods” is paralleled by the words “ children of the Most 
High.” The words “thy God,” verse 7, shows that this limitation 
is in the thought of the writer. 

7. Anointed. It was the anointing which made him king. This 
custom is still kept up. Cf. 1 Samuel, xvi. 13. 

fellows. An old north country word for companion, comrade, &e. It 

: is used in Shakespeare of a wife. Cf. Tempest iii. 1. The word 
is used of the virgins (verse 15) in the Prayer Book version. 

ll. Worship. Cf. our phrase “his worship.” Worth-ship 7.e. state of 
worthiness. To worship=to own as worthy. 

12, Tyre. The Pheenicians who were very rich. 

13. Within. In the women’s apartments. 

16. Cf. verse 10 to which this verse recurs. 

This psalm is generally referred to the marriage of Solomon with an 
Egyptian princess. Cf. 1 Kings, iii.1. It is quoted in the epistle to the 
Hebrews and applied to Christ. But it can only be “accommodated” to 
him. It would make him to be God, indeed, whom a superior God anoints, 
and who has “fellows.” Quotations of the Old Testament in the New are 
very loose and must not be pressed too far. 

* 
Psalm xlvi. Stanzas 1—3, 4—7, 8—11. 

Translation: Title—Alamoth—the Virginals (Sharpe). 

2.. Shaken for “removed.” Quake in for “ be carried into.” 

8. Rage for “roar.” 

4. Her river for “there is a river.” Thereof for “ whereof.” 
8.. Wonders for “ desolations.” 

_ Interpretation: 2. Removed—i.e., by an earthquake, by which the moun- || 

tains were cast into the sea. 

8, Add to this verse the refrain in verses 7 and 11, soas to sees the 
stanza. 

4, River—alluding to the pool of Siloam. Cf. Isaiah xxii. 11, and 
Nehemiah iii. 15. Jerusalem was well supplied with water, whilst 
the besieging Assyrians suffered from drought, 

5. Moved—i.e., overcome, conquered. 
6. ee eater, 
_ 9. Burneth—The Assyrians abandoned the chariots. Cf, Isaiah ix. 5. 

This psalm seems to refer to the sudden retreat of Sennacherib from before 
Jerusalem, Cf. 2 Kings. xix., Isaiah xxxvii.—Stanley’s J epi Church, 
2nd series, p. 479. 

The city of God was safe, the bow of the assailant was roads and the 
heathen knew at length that the LORD was God. 

Cf. Luther’s Chorale, “A castle strong is God the LORD,” which is 
founded on this psalm. Carlyle’s ‘Essays, i iii. 64, Byron’s Hebrew ag 
& Tae Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold.” 
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Psalm xlvi. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, 9. 

Translation : v. 1. Peoples—i.e., Gentiles for ** people.” 

3. Hath subdued for “ will subdue.” 
4. Glory for ‘ a 
9. To for “ even.’ 
Interpretation : 5. Gone wp—t.e., the ark hds been borne in triumph up 
to the Temple on Mount Sida CL. 4 Samuel i iv. 3—5.. 2 Samuel 
vi. 15 5 xif 11. 
7. With waderstanding—1.e. , skilfully. Ewald has “ a glorious song.” 
9. Princes of the nibs a e., the heathen, some refer it = the 
Hebrews. Cf. Isaiah xiv. 1. 
Shields—i.e., chieftains. 
_ The Hebrews believed that the Gentiles would “come over” to 
them. 

The ark was borne, out to the field of battle in order to stimulate the 
courage of the soldiery. This psalm may have been written to be sung when 
it was carried back in triumph to the sacred citadel. It points to a time || 
when the heathen (perhaps Persians) became favourable to the Jewish religion, | 
with which indeed the Zend religion had many points of agreement. ! 


Psalm xlviii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—8, 9—14. 
Translation : 2. Omit “on.” ; 
5. Looked on for “saw.” 
10. As for “according to.” Omit “is Sa 
11. Rejoices for ‘let . . rejoice ;” are Bite for “let s-s be glad.” 
14, Omit “ even unto death.” ; 
Interpretation : 2. ‘*Sides of the north.” A prevalent eastern idea was 
‘that the gods dwelt in the north. The psalmist adopts the phe 1 
applies it to Zion as the abode of God. 
- 3. Ewald adds “ God upholdeth the same for ever,” from verse 8, which | 
seems to round off the stanza more naturally. | 
. 4, Assembled—i.e., against Jerusalem. Passed byie., retreated. =f 
_ 7. “Or as when Thou by an east wind dost break the ships of Tarshish.” || 
Turshish—generally thought to have been ‘Tartessus, a city of | 
Pheenicians in the south of Spain. The Pheenicians excelled as* | 
sailors, and carried the merchandise to and from all parts of the | 
then known world. They visited the coast of Cornwall, e.g., to 
buy tin. There was another city of this name on the shores of — 
the Red Sea for the Indian trade. At any rate ships of Tarshish 
meant very large and strong ships suitable for long WOyagES., Of. - 
our phrase “ East Indiamen.” 2 
8. Heard—i.c., from our fathers. 4 
10. Supply “ oxtentioth ko explain the verse. _Righteownes—i.e, | 
justice parallel to judgments in the next verse. — 


"10, Mount Zion—perhaps Jerusalem. — aaettser of Juial ee 
the other cities of Jewry. 
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12. Tell—count. Cf. our “tellers” in a bank and in the House of 
4 Commons. ! 
14. Some omit “even unto death” and supply “ for ever.” 
A thanksgiving for the deliverance of Jerusalem from some invader. 
y Read Isaiah xxxiii. and cf. xlvi. 


Psalm xlix.. Stanzas 1—4, 5—12, 13—20 
Translation: y. 5. Foes for “heels.” 
6. Omit “they.” 
7. Omit “of them.” 
8. That must be let alone for ever for * Sat it ceaseth for ever” (Ewald). 
10. For he will see it for ‘‘ for he seeth that.” ° 
10. “Wise men die,” &c., &c. 
12. Omit “being.” - 
i * 14. Pastures them for “shall feed on them.” . 
; 15, Whenit seizeth me for “for he shall receive me.” 
s 19. Who for “they shall.” 
4 _ Interpretation: 4. “ Parable, dark saying *_the explanation why the 
mea = _ wicked prosper. The poet will bend his mind to the puzzle, and 
{ report what the inspiration of his soul suggested. sp here 
means a saying which is veiled. 
5—6. Riches are the mark of the “ wicked ” in the poet’s eyes, eS) 
. he was ground down by' their exaction of enormous interest for their 
bed loans. 
7—10. No man can buy off another, or himself, from death—the ransom |} , 
* would be more than he could pay—that must be let alone for ever 
(Ewald). He must die. So also with all men, wise or ignorant, 
alike. Brutish, z.e, , stupid, foolish, sensuous men. : 
11. Some irerelatea: nae eda that their names will be celebrated in the 
“7 land?’ 
12. Ewald translates this verse (as also v. 20), ‘ And man in his glory, 
4 so he have no understanding is like unto the beasts that are 
slaughtered and perish.” r 
14. “ Death shall be their shepherd. Bs ; ay 
In the morning—t.e., quickly, soon. - 
The upright shall “ tiakosle on” (“have dominion”) the graves of 
3 ‘those who had been such causes of fear. 
Bee From their dwelling, or as a dwelling-place. 
~ Some translate, “The grave is their dwelling- -place.” 
15. Cf, Hosea xiii. 14. God will grant me life even when deathis threat- 
; ening—i.e., will save me from premature death. {| 
--18,. A change of person, not unusual in pet it means the same in- 
ae dividual. 
19, However prosperous and praised, i shall go to his fathers in 
- the realms of shade—the under world, or hell. Cf the Greek 
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20, Some translate, “ He understandeth it not,” in brackets—7.¢., he 

does not realise the slight hold he has on honour and life. 

This is a late psalm, belonging to the time during or after the captivity, 
when great affliction had shown the Hebrews that prosperity. does not of ne- 
cessity go with goodness, or safety with justice, and that retribution, if it 
come at all, must come in another life. In their captivity they had come 
into contact with the Persians, the fire worshippers (whose descendants, 
having fled to India from their Mohammedan oppressors, are known to us as 
Parsees), who held to the doctrine of'a future life, as well as to other doc- 
trines, which left deep traces on the Hebrew thought. It is very possible, 
therefore, that those commentators are right who see in this and other 
psalms traces of a belief in immortality. 


Psalm 1. Stanzas 1—6, 7—15, 16—21, 22—23. 
Translation : 2. From out of Zion. 
‘6. Omit “shall.” . 
7. Admonish for “ testify against.” 
8. And for “or.” Are for “to have been,” ; 
16. With declaring for “to declare.” Or with taking for “or that thou, &e.” 
21. And I am to keep for “and I kept.” 
23. Life for “ conversation.” 
Interpretation : 1. Some translate “God speaks—and the earth echoes,” 
but the present version seems to agree better with y. 4. 
2. Shined—i.e., appeared in light “inaccessible and full of glory.” 
3. Stlence—i.e., thunder heralds his approach. Fire—i.e., lightning. 
Cf. the giving of the law on Sinai. Cf. Micah i, 1—4, 
4, He calleth—i.e., for them to bear witness. 
8. “Tt is not for thy sacrifices that I reprove you.: Thy burnt offerings 
are ever before me.” 
11. Mine—in my sight (Ewald). ; 
18. Consentedst—act friendly with him, or takest pleasure in him. 
20. Mother's son—in polygamy, the sons of the same mother are drawn 
more closely to one another than are the sons of the one father | 
by different mothers. 
21, “ And you expect me to keep silence. You think,” &e. 
Reprove—convict thee and prove it to thine eyes (Sharpe), 
23, Conversation—an old word, taken from the Latin, meaning the 
whole round of life ; mode of life ; life. ae 
A true prophetic protest against mere Ritualism—t.e., against the mere |} 
_ outward-observances of the law as contrasted with its inward spirit. Cf. 
Isaiah i. ; Amos vy. 21—25 ; Micah vi. 6-—8 5; Matthew xv. and xxiii. : 
1t is so much easier to do certain acts which 


men call religious, and then — 
| have done with them for the time being, than to be religious in every thought 


as well as act. Yet, being, not seeming, good is the essence of all true 
religiousness, and of true Christianity especially, Priestly service is apt to 
' degenerate into mere formalism, Prophetic insight should always quicken 
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it. Now, Christianity is a genuine outcome of this prophetic insight, and 
ennobles the priestly services to God with the loving sympathy of sons, 


Psalm li. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, 9—12, 13—17, 18, 19. 

Interpretation : 4. Some translate, “so that thou art oa ” &e. A sinful 
act is the outcome of a sinful state of soul. The act is a crime 
against some man ; the state of soul is a crime against God. 

Jusivfied—shown to be “ just.” 
Clear—with no imputation of injustice. 

. A strong way of saying “ I am very sinful.” The later Rabbis, ac- 
cording to Stanley, concluded from this verse that David was 
himself born in adultery. But it is very doubtful that David 
wrote this psalm, and beyond a doubt that no son, worth his salt, 
would so insult his mother’s memory. To be “ woman born ” = 
but another way of saying that man is human, mortal. Cf. the 
close of Macbeth. Job v. 6; xiv. 1. 

Hidden port—i.e., Mind. Wisdom has always a moral meaning 
in the Hebrew writings. It isnot mere sagacity. 

. Hyssop, The writer had been guilty of murder: (“ Blood guilti- 
ness.” Cf. v.14.) Hyssop dipped in water, containing the ashes 
of a red heifer (Cf. Numbers xix. 16—18) was sprinkled over those 
who were ‘‘ unclean” through touching a dead body. Hence the 
allusion here. Some think Hyssop to have been a kind of Mar- 
joram ; others, a kind of caper plant. It is a point which cannot 
be authoritatively set at rest. 

. Bones—hodily pain is constantly used to figure forth mental woe: 

9. Hide—i.e., turn away, so ‘as not to see.. 

, 10. Noble words that can never grow old ! 

12. Some translate “and endow me with a free spirit,” z.¢., free from 
sin, and, therefore, from care. The parallelism, however, seems 
best observed by our version, when “free” would mean “ freely 
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given,” z.e., of God’s own will, “without money and without 


price.” Cf. John iii. 8. 
13. Converted—i.e., turned again to thee. ) 


14. Blood guiltiness—Some special sin, which may have been the murder, 


of Uriah. 


.18—19. Seem so opposed to what has just gone before that we must 


suppose them to haye been added by another hand ; or that the 


psalm was written by one in exile, who, was ready to sacrifice when | 


restored to the “holy” land, The first supposition seems the 
more likely of the two.’ 

This psalmi may have been written with reference to David’s adultery as 
the title suggests, but there is nothing beyond the reference to “ murder” 
(v. 14) to fix it on any particular person or event. Leaving out the contra- 
dictory last part (18—19), it is a noble recognition. of the truth that sin is a 

spiritual state which must be cleansed away by spiritual means. 
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Psalm lii. Stanzas 1—4, 5—7, 8, 9. 

Translation :\1. O tyrant for ** mighty man.” 

. Thow worker of eee for “working, &c.” 

8. Shall be for “ am.’ 

Interpretation : 1 Supply “ whereas.” 

2. Razor—i.e., keen and cutting, however smooth ; and Sestak how- 

ever fiikenas 

Laugh—i.e., rejoice over his punishment. Supply “saying.” 

8. Stilengthened himself—i.e., trusted defiantly in his. 

9. Green olive tree—i.e., flourishing and strong, under the special pro- 
tection of God, Some translate “I will make known thy name— 
that it is good—before thy saints.” 

,, The title refers this psalm to David. Cf. 1 Samuel, xxi., xxii. It may be so. 
Sin may flourish for a time,.but God will judge it at last. An eternal 


Psalm liii. Same as Psalm xiv., which see. 


Psalm liv. _ Stanzas 1—3, 4—7. 
Translation : Title—To be sung on stringed instruments. 
Interpretation : vy. 1. Judge—z.e, deal out justice to. A poem, &e. 
3. Strangers—i.e., foreigners, heathens, gentiles, who have not set God 
before them. eee 
4, The Lord is among them that uphold me. 


5. Reward evil—i.e., pay back. This word was used either of ry or |{ 


evil. 1t now has only the sense of paying back <p 
In thy truth—i.e., for its sake, 
. He = “it ”—Le., ‘ths name. 
His destve—i.e., “ its.” Our language had no possessive case for 


“J 


“it” till the 17th century. In older writings we find “ his,” “ her,” * \| 
or “thereof.” ‘Milton and Dryden were the first to make i} 


habitual use of “ its.” 


This psalm is ascribed by the title to David. Cf. 1 Samuel xxiii. and i| 


xxvi. The wilderness or waste of Ziph. The name is found under two 


forms, Ziphim and Ziphites, The place is in the highlands between Carmel || 
and Juttah. The writer is persecuted by Gentiles and “ trusteth in God that || 


He ving deliver him.” It might apply to any one oppressed by his foes. 


Pua ly. Stanzas 1-8, 9-15, 16—23. 
Translation: 3. Pursue for “hate.” 
With wrath for “in wrath,” 
8. To a shelter for my “ escape.” a’ 


ll. Destruction for “ wickedness.” ey wi, | | 


12. Reviled for “ reproached.” 
15. (Still) living for “ quick.” 


The underworld for “hell.” ) a 


17. Complain for “pray.” — 
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18. Omit, “that was against me.” 

; Against me for “with me.” 

20. He laid hands on for “he hath put forth,” &e. 

Interpretation : 2. “I wander about mourning and wailing (Noyes). 

7. Wilderness—i.e., a waste place. 2 

10. They go—i.e., isletion and strife, 

12. Pproithed i. é., Slandered or dishonoured me, 

14. Cf. Jeremiah xx. 6. 

15, Quick—Lancashire, “ wick,” Tae: Originally it meant motion ; 
Cf. quicksilver. Hence quick came to mean lively, z.¢., full of 
movement; then soon. Cf. the creed, “To Judge both the quick 

' and the dead.” Cf. Numbers xvi. 23—34, 

19. Changes—i.e., reverses. 

20. Covenant—i.e., of friendship. 

23. Bloody—i.e., bloodthirsty, murderous. — 

This psalm reminds us of Micah vii. (in the seventh century 8.c.) and of 
Jeremiah xx. 6. It adds a bitterness to sorrow when it is dealt out to us by 
former friends. Woe to the land in which a wilderness seems a place of 
refuge, and from which wings would alone.afford means of escape. It is near 

its destruction ! 
Psalm lyi. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, 9—13. 
Translation : Title—To be sung to the tune of “The dumb dove among 
strangers” (Noyes). 
Michtam—a golden psalm. ‘The precise meaning of this is not 
known. 

- vv. land 2. Breatheth rage against me for “ would swallow me up.” 

"2. Proudly for “ O thou most high.” 

4, “ What can flesh do untome?” -Put a semicolon at “ fear. 

s! 6. Lie in wait for “ wait.” ahah ; 

9. That for “ for.” 

11. Of. v. 4. 

13. Yea for “ wilt not thou deliver.” 

Interpretation : Title—Israel (in exile) was, probably, thus ealled in 
some popular song. : 

4, Word—ze., his promise. I will glory in the promises of God, as 

‘read off by prophetic insight. 
Flesh—i.c., “ Mortal man,” What-can a mere mortal do unto me? 
aa Wrest—z.e., misrepresent. 
6. They lie in wait. Cf. the attitude of the Jewish teachers towards 
~ our Master. 
ae The people—t.e., the heathen. 
8. Lellest—i.e., qoutes up = takest note of. 


ae Bottle—i. e., a8 something precious. Of. the bottles in which tears 
were kept in ancient days. es may be seen in. almost any 
- museum. 


13. In the hight. is the ee Oig of life. Ct Job xxxiii. 30. 
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120 . The Psalms. 


This psalm is ascribed to Dayid in the title, which, however, has no 
authority. It seems rather to suit one who is in exile, persecuted by gentile 
oppressors, and confident that God will yet cause him to triumph over his 


foes. ‘ 
Psalm lvii. .Stanzas 1—5, 6—11. 


Translation : Title—“ Destroy him not,” possibly the first words of a 
popular song. 
Take for “ make.” Omit “my.” 
. Breathe rage against for “ swallow up.” 
. Uplift thyself for “be thou exalted.” 
. And their own soul is bowed down (Ewald) for “ my soul, WSC, 
9. Gentiles or heathen for “ people.” 
Interpretation : 1. Cf. Deuteronomy xxxii. 11, 12. 
4, Set on fire—i.e., all aflame to destroy me. 
Spears, &c.—a figure suggested by the fangs of-the lions in the 
figure used before. 
6. Ewald’s reading suits the parallelism better than the other's. 
8. My glory—i.e., my soul, my most glorious part. Some translate M4 rT 
will wake pasar and harp at daybreak.” si 
9. Signs of one living amongst heathens and in exile. 
The same subject as Psalm lvii. 


Psalm lviii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—5, 6—8, 9—11. 
Translation : Title—same as Psalm ivii. 
1, O ye Gods for “O congregation” (« ze peapies’ Hitzig). 
2. Land fer “ earth.” 
Froward for estranged.” 
5, “And of the sorcerer, skilful in enchantments ” (Noyes). 
8. That do not see the sun for “that they may not see.” 
» Both fresh and burnt for “ both living and in his wrath.” 
ll. There ds for “he is.” ~ : 
Interpretation : 1. Gods—i.e., judges. Cf. Exodus xxi. 6, xxii. 8, where | 
the word translated “ judges” is “God.” Of. also John x. 31—38, | 
_Hitzig, however, translates nearly as our version. 
. Estranged—i.e., from God. ih 
. Serpent charenth g is still common in the East. Cf. Jeremiah viii. 17. 
- Young lions—and therefore strong and fierce = evil men. 
- Snail—alluding to his trail of slime, which was thought to be his | 
substance melting. a 
9. So oft as the fire revives, he brushes it away with a whirlwind. So | 


Do 0 
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may God do with my foes. : 
10, A white heat of hate, which only dreadful oppressions can explain i 
‘or palliate. Ricuarp Piucumr. ‘| 


‘ 
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